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WORDSWORTH. 


O crown of venerable age! 

O brighter crown of well-spent years! 
The bard, the patriot, and the sage, 
The heart that never bow’d to fears! 
That was an age of soaring souls; 

Yet none with a more liberal scope 
Survey’d the sphere of human things; 
None with such manliness of hope. ’ 


Others, perchance, as keenly felt, 
As musically sang as he; 

To Nature as devoutly knelt, 

Or toil’d to serve humanity; 

But none with those ethereal notes, 
That star-like sweep of self-control ; 
The insight into worlds unseen, 
The lucid sanity of soul. 


The fever of our fretful life, 

The autumn poison of the air, 

The soul with its own self at strife, 

He saw and felt, but could not share: 
With eye made clear by pureness, pierced 
The life of Man and Nature through; 
And read the heart of common things, 
Till new seem’d old, and old was new. 


To his own self not always just, 

Bound in the bonds that all men share — 
Confess the failings as we must, 

The lion’s mark is always there! 

Nor any song so pure, so great, 

Since his, who closed the sightless eyes, 
Our Homer of the war in Heaven, 

To wake in his own Paradise. 


F. T. Palgrave. 


WORDSWORTH. 


Anp Wordsworth! Ah, pale ghosts, rejoice! 
For never has such soothing voice 

Been to your shadowy world conveyed, 
Since erst, ut morn, some wandering shade 
Heard the clear song of Orpheus come 
Through Hades and the mournful gloom. 
Wordsworth has gone from us, — and ye, 
Oh, may ye feel his voice as we! 

He, too, upon a wintry clime 

Had fallen,— on this iron time 

Of doubts, disputes, distractions, and fears, 
He found us wher the age had bound 

Our souls in its benumbing round,— 

He spoke and loosed our hearts in tears. 
He laid us as we lay at birth 

On the cool, flowery lap of earth; 

Smiles broke from us, and we had ease, 
The hills were round us and the breeze 
Went o’er the sunlit fields again ; 

Our foreheads felt the winds and rain, 
Our youth returned, for there was shed 
On spirits that had long been dead, 
Spirits dried up and closely furled, 

The freshness of the early world. 





Ah, since dark days still bring to light 
Man’s prudence and man’s fiery might, 
Time may restore us in his course, 
Goethe’s sage mind and Byron’s force; 
But when will Europe’s latter hour 
Again find Werdsworth’s healing power ? 
Others will teach us how to dare, 

And against fear our hearts to steel ; 
Others will strengthen us to bear, — 
But who, ah! who, will make us feel! 
The cloud of mortal destiny, 

Others will front it fearlessly, 

But who, like him, will put it by? 


Keep fresh the grass upon his grave, 

O Rotha! with thy living wave, 

Sing him thy best! for few or none, 

Hear thy voice right, now he is gone. 
Matthew Arnold. 


VOICE OF NATURE IN THE HEART. 


— Voice of Nature in the heart, 
Narrow though our science, though 
Here we only know in part, 
Give us faith in what we know! 
To a fuller life aspiring, 
Satisfy the heart’s desiring. 


Tell us of a force behind 

Nature’s force, supreme, alone; 
Tell us of a larger mind 

Than the partial power we own: 
Tell us of a being wholly 
Wise and great and just and holy: — 


Toning down the pride of mind 

To a wiser humbleness, 
Teach the limits of mankind, 

Weak to know, and prompt to guess, 
On the mighty shores that bound us 
Childlike gathering trifles round us: — 


Teach how, yet, what here we know 
To the unknown leads the way, 

As the light that, faint and low, 
Prophesies consummate day ; 

How the little arc before us 

Proves the perfect circle o’er us: — 


How the marr’d unequal scheme 

That on all sides here we meet, 
Either is a lawless dream, 

Or must somewhere be complete: — 
Where or when, if near, or distant, 
Known but to the One Existent. 


—He is. We meanwhile repair 
From the noise of human things 
To the fields of larger air. 
To the shadow of his wings; 
Ifistening for his message only 
In the wild with Nature lonely. 
Lyrical Poems. ¥.T Palgrave. 
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From Fraser’s Magazine. 
THE EMPEROR JULIAN. 

Some three-and-twenty years ago or 
thereabouts Herr David Friedrich Strauss 
(the well-known author of the Leben Jesu) 
published a Vortrag on the character and 
motives of the Emperor Julian, under the 
title of “The Romanticist (Romantiker) 
on the Throne of the Cesars.” Although 
this essay purported to set before itself 
nothing more than a purely historical ob- 
ject, it was well understood that the au- 
thor designed the application of his sketch 
not so much for Julian himself as for 
Frederick William IV. of Prussia, with 
whom at that time the thoughts of politic- 
al speculators in Germany were much en- 
gaged, both as regarded the development 
of constitutional government in Prussia 
herself, and perhaps to a still greater de- 
gree in connection with the various proj- 
ects of Teutonic unity. The parallel 
which Strauss wished to suggest is traced 
and illustrated in an interesting article 
contained in the 88th volume of the Ed- 
inburgh Review. The reviewer (as might 
be expected during the summer of 1848) 
is more occupied with the bearing of 
Strauss’s volume on the Prussian politics 
of that exciting crisis than with the accu- 
racy of the representation given of Julian. 
Under the circumstances, however, it is 
hardly likely that this picture should be 
faithfully drawn. Probably Strauss would 
himself admit that he had stretched his 
historical judgment for the purpose of 
giving point to his modern application. 
Perhaps there was something of personal 
bitterness in the feeling with which he con- 
templated the weakness, as it seemed to 
him, of Frederick William in throwing 
away the brilliant opportunity offered him 
by destiny. Strauss thought he saw a 
grand new epoch just ready to unfold it- 
self in religion, in politics, in society. 
All the rising influences were calling 
across the deep to Frederick William of 
Prussia, claiming his hand to give them 
practical operation on German soil. And 
in such a proffered career of a new Con- 
stantine, who so fit to bear a distinguished 
part as Herr Strauss himself? The old 
Christianity was worn out, like the old 
idolatries of the Pagan world in the days 





of Julian. Strauss’s éxposition of a new 
Christianity almost independent of Christ 
was already before the world, and had 
produced no small effect in Germany. 
With these expectations, we can well im- 
agine that the German doctor regarded 
with vexation and contempt the reluctance 
of Frederick William to fling his sceptre 
into the scale of the new era, and that he 
should seek in the dying days of old pa- 
ganism for a parallel to such strange and 
wayward devotion to by-gone faiths and 
fealties. . 

In his eyes Frederick William was 
simply a Romantiker —a man prompted by 
mere sentiment to an abortive effort 
towards reviving a dead past, in preference 
to associating himself with the vigorous 
future. The Romanticist (we quote the 
words of the Ediuburgh reviewer in sum- 
marizing Strauss’s explanations on the 
subject) is one who refuses to accept the 
fiat of history; refuses to acknowledge 
that the past is past, that it has grown 
old and obsolete: one who regards the 
present age as in a state of chronic mala- 
dy, curable only by a reproduction of 
some distant age, of which the present is 
not the child but the abortion. And this 
class of men, Strauss will have it, spring 
up more particularly in those epochs of 
human history when an old system has al- 
ready fallen into decay, and the new one 
which is to succeed has not yet fully de- 
veloped itself; —still wearing the charac- 
ter of an innovation, and exciting the 
alarm and disgust of those whose fancy 
still lingers round the old system though 
their convictions are but feebly enlisted 
on its side. Such men are Romanticists. 

But was Julian such a man? That is 
to say, are we to suppose that the earnest 
desire to rehabilitate the old religion, to 
which he devoted his life, was nothing 
more than a fancy or a sentiment — per- 
haps even a foppery and a pretence, like 
the Romanticism of Mr. Browning’s Dann- 
bian potentate ? 

All that the old Dukes had been, without know- 
ing it, 

This Duke would fain know he was, without he- 
ing it. 

If the German doctor meant this, and this 
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is what we gather from his treatise, he 
must have wholly failed to gauge the 
mind of a man of trained reason and 
thoughtful intellect like Julian. 

We can quite believe, indeed, that there 
was no inconsiderable element of romance 
in Julian’s temperament. He emerged on 
the world from the seclusion in which his 
boyhood had been passed, and found all 
his dreams of the great Rome whose story 
he had studied confronted with the reality 
‘of that Decline which was tending to her 
Fall. It was now nearly three centuries 
and a half since the Roman eagles, ad- 
vancing for eight hundred years, had 
turned back before Arminius and his Ger- 
mans, and never faced northward again. 
Sacked and ruined lie the once prosperous 
Rhenish cities, for all those mighty ram- 
parts which the Roman reared, and against 
which the German even in our time still 
builds his houses. The camp-fires of the 
barbarian forays glare in the green waters 
of the great river. The Rhetian Alps 
now constitute the virtual boundary of 
the Roman Empire; and from beyond 
their passes—not yet made ready for 
Alaric and Attila—rises ever and anon 
the wild barritus of some hitherto unknown 
tribe, startling the Roman outposts with 
the token of anewenemy. But it was not 
in the outward strength of the Empire 
alone that decay was to be seen. Even 
then Julian might have said in Latin what 
was said centuries later in Italian: Roma, 
Roma, non 2 pitt come era prima. The city 
was ceasing to be the terrarum Dea genti- 
umque — the centre of the world’s govern- 
ment. A new capital of the world had 
arisen by the shores of the Bosphorus, 
and the Imperial rule was assuming a new 
character in conformity with the change 
in its local administration. When Con- 
stantius made his public entry into Rome 
A.D. 357, a period of thirty-two years had 
elapsed since Rome had witnessed the 
presence of an Emperor in her streets; 
and the citizens who thronged to witness 
the event were amazed at the changes 
which had passed on the Imperial Court. 
The Roman simplicity of the earlier Em- 
perors, who had borrowed their purple 
from the old badge of republican magistra- 
cy, had been replaced by the “ stately affec- 





tation of the Asiatic Courts” (as Gibbon 
calls it), of which Diocletian had set the 
firstexample. Constantius, borne through 
Rome in a lofty car, paraded before 
Roman eyes all the “barbaric pearl and 
gold” which the gorgeous East showers 
on her kings; and around him gathered 
the eunuchs of his palace, his magnificent- 
ly equipped body-guards, and all the other 
accessories of a seraglio government. 
Nor was the Roman army less strange to 
the citizens than the habits of the Court. 
Long before this, the men who bore the 
Roman eagles over the world had ceased 
for the most part to be genuine Romans. 
Even in the days of Augustus they were 
so habitually drawn from the neighbour- 
ing provinces of Italy, that Marsus et 
Appulus in Horace’s verse was at once 
understood as a natural description of the 
Roman soldiery. But at the time of which 
we are speaking Rome had gone much 
farther afield for her military defenders. 
The legions had been filled with Gauls, 
Spaniards, and Britons, and still more 
recently with Germans, Goths, and Scy- 
thians. These soldiers, while they rapidly 
acquired the Roman arts, learned nothing 
of Roman feeling, except fidelity to their 
standards. 

All this decay Julian would note, and 
would remark that it was coincident with 
the repudiation of those religious usages 
with which, probably, he had never quite 
lost his sympathy. He was a close stu- 
dent, thanks to the strict seclusion to 
which the jealousy of Constantius con- 
signed his youth. He pondered over the 
pages of Livy and the other chroniclers 
who related the old glories of Roman his- 
tory. He remembered how piously those 
historians had always associated the tri- 
umphs recorded by them with the favour- 
ing care of the ancient Roman divinities 
—the “gods of our Fathers and of the 
Soil,” invoked in Virgil’s verse as keeping 
ward over “Etruscan Tiber and the 
palaces of Rome.” He saw, that as their 
worship was fading from the “moveless 
rock of the Capitol” and all the sanctua- 
ries which it overlooked, so the glory of 
Rome was departing. At least, there 
was something generous in the enthusiasm 
which urged the thoughtful boy to dream 
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of efforts which might yet roll back the ler coming near us, and none of those 
tide of time, which might avail to build whom we had known before being allowed 
again the high places that had been trod- to visit us? So we passed our time, shut 
den down, and reconcile those old sancti-' out from all liberal education and from all 
ties with the life and thought of ayounger the generous training appurtenant to hon- 
world. ourable families, making companions of 
Julian has told us something, though} our own slaves in our exercises, for no 
not much, of those early years of his.| comrades of our own age and rank ever 
Assuredly his experience at that time was | approached us.” Julian speaks bitterly 
not such as was likely to impress him in on this subject, having regard to the great 
favour of the new religion in its struggle importance which the Greeks and Romans 
against the old. The history of Con-' always attached to the association of 
stantine’s family is not one which does’ cquales as an element in a young man’s 
much honour to the first Imperial house! training. But it must not be supposed 
which professed the Christian faith. When| that the education of the two princes was 
Julian ascended the throne he was the last neglected in the ordinary sense of the 
of that numerous band of princes who had | phrase. The control of these matters was 
sprung from the father of Constantine. | placed in the hands of Eusebius, Bishop 
The jealous timidity of Constantine him-, of Nicomedia, who was charged to preside 
self had been wrought upon (as far as we not only over their progress in learning, 
can gather from historical testimony) to but also over their due instruction in the 
bring about the destruction of his eldest | Christian religion. But at this time the 
son Crispus and his nephew Licinius. | Arian controversy was distracting the 
After the death of Constantine came that Church and the Empire, and Eusebius 
frightful massacre of eleven princes of the was a partisan of Arianism with a zeal be- 
Imperial house which some historians yond that of Arius himself. It is likely 
charge to the violent passions of the sol-' enough that the Bishop was more anxious 
diery, but which Julian himself fully be-'to impress the minds of his pupils with 
lieved to be acrime for which his cousin | the special doctrines which were impugned 
Constantius was more particularly respon- | by the opponents of Arius than with the 
sible than any one beside. broader features and deeper life of Chris- 
When that slaughter of the princes took | tianity. However, in those early days, at 
place, Gallus was about twelve and his | all events, religion would have been with 
half-brother Julian six years old. Let us| Julian a matter of feeling, and not of con- 
hope that it was some humanity in Con-| viction. And as the old history of his 
stantius which prompted him to spare’ country rose before him he would not as- 
these children. At all events, their lives| suredly feel much to draw him towards 
were for the present important as regarded | the new faith, which was associated with 
the succession of his dynasty. Whether | the rise of Constantine’s dynasty. He 
in fear for them or in fear of them, the! came forth into the world much under the 
boys were placed under close surveillance. same circumstances with our Mary Tudor 
“ We were shut up,” says Julian, “in some | when she emerged from the restraints of 
country place or other in Cappadocia,’ her joyless girlhood to the throne of Eng- 
where they suffered no one to come near Jand, with no friend but her mother’s God, 
us. For this purpose they brought my and no story but her mother’s wrongs. 
brother back from banishment; me, being It is not surprising that both should have 
yet a mere child, they took away from’ made it the main purpose of their lives to 
those who were charged with my educa-| establish once more the old religion, so 
tion. How (he proceeds) can I speak here ' deeply associated with their spiritual be- 
of those six years during which we lived | 
as strangers live within the gates of | some tradition in Julian’s time, which connected 
another, like those who are guarded in, with the royal race of Persia such a “ happy val- 


. | ley ” as that which we have since heard of through 
* .| ey e ig 
fortresses among the Persians, no travel | Milton and Johnson “Where Abassin kin 8 


* This allusion is not clear. Probably it bears on their issue guard.” 
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ing. Had Julian, like Mary Tudor, re- 
collections of a happier childhood, which 
would further bind him to this service? 
It is likely enough. No doubt his mother 
Basilina had openly conformed to the 
faith of the Imperial family. But it may 
easily be guessed, that in the newly Chris- 
tianized Court of Constantine there would 
be many,. especially among the women, 
who would still keep a reverence for the 
old names which were among the solemn 
recollections of their childhood. Basilina 
died shortly after the coup d'état in which 
her husband fell. But she was able, it 
seems, to secure for her son, in his cap- 
tivity, the attendance of the eunuch Mar- 
donius, who had watched over her own 
early years, and had taught her to love 
the verses of the great Greek poets. Of 
this man Julian always speaks with the 
most affectionate regard; more particu- 
larly in a passage of the Misopogon. He 
is offering his ironical excuses to the gay 
people of Antioch —the Vienna of the 
older world — for that he loves the lore of 
the Greek sages better than those maxims 
of “live while you live,” which were so 
practically followed in and around the 
groves of Daphne — for that Homer’s 
pages, as he turns them over in his soli- 
tary study, bring before him the harp- 
ings of Phemius, the song of Demodocus, 
the dancers whose twinkling feet amazed 
Ulysses, the horses of Eumelus straining 
in the race,—all with a more vivid de- 
light than he could feel in the shows of 
the theatres and the hippodrome of the 
Syrian capital. .“ This perverted judg- 
ment of mine,” he says, in his bantering 
way, “is all owing to the old man who le 

my unsuspecting youth astray. Do you 
wish,” he proceeds, “ that I should tell you 
the name of this guardian of my childhood, 
and what nationality he boasted when he 
taught me these things? A very bar- 
barian he, by the gods and goddesses !—a 
Scythian by nationality, and a namesake 
of him who prompted Xerxes to make war 
against Greece. He, as he led me to the 
teachers of my boyhood, pressed on my 
thoughts, in regard of these things, but 
one way: neither caring himself to know, 
nor suffering me to diverge into any other. 
But when you join his name with my re- 
poe as well as you may, consider that 
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persuaded me that if I were to follow in 
all things those exemplars of his I should 
become a better man — not perhaps than 
others (for with that I had nothing to do), 
but than my own natural self. And I 
yielded to his persuasions; and now I am 
unable to mend my ways.” 

It is evident from this and similar pas- 
sages, that the moral lessons which the 
young Julian learned from Mardonius ap- 
pealed for their authority mainly to the 
Greek philosophers. Now it was part of 
the teaching of these same philosophers, 
more particularly of Socrates and Plato, 
to enjoin on their followers the pious ob- 
servance of all those sacred usages which 
their fathers had cherished. Socrates him- 
self, no doubt, in those last words of his, 
“O Crito, we have to offer a cock to 
ZEsculapius,” reverted to his old fancy for 
speaking in parables, and wished to illus- 
trate his view of death as a recovery from 
the long sickness of life. But he also, we 
may easily suppose, meant his words to be 
taken literally, and intended the sacrifice 
to be actually offered. At all events we. 
know, from the testimony of his disciple 
Xenophon, how careful he was in render- 
ing the customary worship to the divinities 
acknowledged by his country. It can- 
not be supposed that Mardonius, in turn- 
ing over the roll which contained the 
wisdom of Plato, would omit to point his 
pupil’s attention to that earnest seeking 
after a personal God which is so eminently 
characteristic of Plato’s writings, and in 
which he always recognized the humble 
practice of the popular religion as no less 
needful a help than the deepest enquiries 
of philosophy. Julian himself, as bearing 
an imaginative spirit, would be naturally 
open to the influences of’ that old Sabean 
reverence which most likely informed the 
Asiatic theology of Mardonius; and such 
influences might well be potent in the 
loneliness of his Cappadocian seclusion. 
In his oration in honour of the Sun he 
says: “I have been all through my life a 
vassal of the Sun-king, for even as a child 
there came upon me a strange yearning 
love of the god’s radiancy; and in those 
early days I used to be so raised out of 
my own being by the heavenly light, that 
I not only strove earnestly to gaze on the 
sun’s face itself, but when the nights were 


e had been himself beguiled by others —!| cloudless I would wander forth and be- 
men whose names you have often heard come lost to all things save only the glory 
citied with derision — Plato, and Socrates, | of the heavens; so that I was at such times 
and Theophrastus. These men and others | wholly unconscious of what any one might 
like them had so wrought on the foolish | say to me, or of what I myself was doing.” 
disposition of the old fellow, that when he | We have here an interesting and truthful 
found me a youth and a lover of study, he picture of the imaginative boy whose soul 
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had been imbued from his earliest thought 
with the spirit of oriental religion, such 
a spirit as the patriarch spoke of in its 
workings on the dwellers in Arabian soli- 
tudes, who “ behold the sun when it shin- 
eth, and the moon walking in brightness; 
and the heart is secretly lifted up, and 
the mouth kisseth the hand.” Sian, 
however, earnestly endeavours to show, in 
the oration to which we have referred, 
that in his mind, at least, the Sun-wor- 
ship was no mere Sabeism of the vulgar 
type. He insisted that the Sun was 
worthy of worship, as being the outward 
and visible manifestation of an unseen 
divinity, only to be apprehended by the 
mind; a divinity who was, in his turn, 
an emanation from the one great Source 
of all things. 

We have dwelt on these traces of 
Julian’s early years for the purpose of 
showing how far they suggest the proba- 
bility, at least, that his religious feelings 
were drawn rather in the direction of the 
old heathenism than of the lessons which 
he received from Eusebius; and that 
consequently the appellation of Apostata, 
which subsequent times fastened upon 
him, was hardly applicable to his case. It 
is true, no doubt, that Julian was looked 
upon by his contemporaries as having 
been unequivocally a Christian at this 
period of his life. Cyril of Alexandria, in 
that elaborate work of his, Contra Julia- 
num, expresses the general belief on this 
subject, though rather in a vague way: 
“Before the period of his sovereignty,” he 
says, “ he was accounted in the number of 
the believers; he was thought worthy of 
holy baptism, and was instructed in the 
sacred books. But by some means or 
other, foul and superstitious men having 
become known to him entangled him in 
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Julian himself speaks to this same effect 
when, in the Epistle to the people of 
Alexandria, he is expostulating with them 
on their readiness to embrace Christianity, 
and exclaims: “ Listen to me, for I myself 
travelled by this path up to the twentieth 
year of my life.” All this, however, is 
quite consistent with the inference which 
we have drawn from the circumstances of 
Julian’s early life—that his sympathies 
were with heathenism all along. He 
never speaks, as far as we are aware, 
of any epoch in his life connected with a 
change of belief; a topic which converts, 
in the strict sense of the. word, are gener- 
ally eager to dwell upon. We find, almost 
as soon as he became his own master, at 
all events when the dignity of Cesar was 
conferred on him by Constantine, that he 
had fully chosen his form of religious be- 
lief and was engaged, though secretly, in 
the observance of the Pagan rites. 

We need not recapitulate in detail the 
more patent facts of Julian’s public life. 
The exigencies of dynastic policy, conse- 

uent ou Constantius’ want of heirs, in- 
uced that Emperor to withdraw Gallus 
from his retirement and to invest him 
with the title and dignity of Cesar, which 
in those days implied not only the next 


succession to the Imperial purple, but the 
actual military command and vice-royalty 
over such part of the empire as might be 


placed in his charge. In the case of Gal- 
lus this share comprehended the eastern 
provinces, and the young Cesar fixed the 
seat of his administration at Antioch. 
This change in the life of the brothers 
took place a.p. 351, when Julian was 
twenty years old. Gallus seems to have 
exerted himself to procure additional lib- 
erty for his half-brother, who spent this 
period of his life in various places of Ionia 


the speculations which led to his apostasy.|and Bithynia. But the time of Gallus’ 
And so having taken Satan as their fel-| prosperity was short; his own disposition 
low-soldier on this enterprise, they drewj prompted him to deeds of rashness and 
him aside to the customs of the Greeks, | violence, and his wife, whom the contem- 
and at last made him a vassal of unclean, porary historian Ammianus Marcellinus 
spirits, who had been brought up among} describes as “rather a fury than a wo- 


holy churches and monasteries. Aye, 
‘evil communications corrupt good man- 
ners,’ as says the all-wise Paul.” 


man,” is said to have urged him forward 
in his passionate moods, the result of his 


If the| career being, that by an Imperial mandate 


good Archbishop had been less bitterly|he was beheaded in prison, three years 
prejudiced against the “customs of the! after his exaltation to the dignity of 


Greeks,” he might have learned that St. 
Paul himself was here quoting Menander, 
and not using his own words. However, 
this passage of Cyril merely amounts to a 
statement of that which we know already, 
that Julian was ostensibly brought up 
in the profession of Christianity and fully 
instructed in its doctrines; and indeed 





Cesar. Julian generously endeavours to 
excuse the violence of his brother; urging 
that his rustic and uncouth training would 
naturally bring about a corresponding 
character in his behaviour in public af- 
fairs and that the blame of his deficiencies 
rested with those who had interfered to 
abridge his education. He also dwells bit- 
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terly on the fact of Gallus’ execution with- 
out trial; rather a curious ground of com- 
plaint in the face of all those bloody pre- 
cedents which had stained the annals of 
Imperial Rome, and strongly exemplifying 
that reverence for law which Julian had 
intuitively drawn from his studies in the 
history of the old Republic, and by which 
in after times, his own principles of Gov- 
ernment were so eminently distinguished. 

The fall of Gallus, certainly not alto- 
gether undeserved on his part, marked a 
very critical period in Julian’s life. The 
Emperor’s thoughts naturally turned to 
the only surviving male scion of his dy- 
nasty, bnt it was at first rather with the 
suspicion attaching to a possible avenger 
of Gallus’ blood than with the hopes be- 
longing to an heir of the Imperial house. 
There were not wanting among his cour- 
tiers those who strove to aggravate this 
jealous alarm. In this undecided state he 
ept Julian about his Court for some 
months, carrying him with his retinue 
from place to place, but for the most part 
avoiding all personal communication with 
him. At this time it was that Julian first 
experienced the benefits of the friendship 
of Eusebia, the wife of Constantius. The 
oration which Julian composed in honour 
of this Princess and her virtues is among 
the most earnest and eloquent of his writ- 
ings. “Unless,” he says in the Epistle to 
the Athenians, “some one of the gods, 
who willed my preservation, had procured 
for me the kindness of the Emperor’s wife 
Eusebia, a mm | as good as she was beauti- 
ful, assuredly I should never have escaped 
his hands.” It was through the good of- 
fices of Eysebia that Julian was at length 
set free from this painful and hazardons 
position, and enabled to fulfil the wish 
which he had long cherished, of going to 
study at Athens. He was twenty-four 
years of age when he set foot in the 
groves of the Lyceum, the Porch frescoed 
with Persian battles, and other spots con- 
secrated by the old wisdom and eloquence 
of sages whose words had charmed his 
boyish thought. Athens was still the 
University of the world, and we may 
easily imagine the enthusiasm with which 
aspirit like Julian’s would seize upon the 
various associations of the place — intel- 
lectual, imaginative, and religious. He 
had refused to accept the manifestation of 
that which Plato had vaguely longed for, 
a divine power making known to men the 
way of life; and to him Plato’s ngewe. 4 
seemed capable, and abundantly capable, 
of solving and satisfying all the obstinate 
questionings of the soul. It was in this 





spirit that he addressed himself eagerly to 
the studies of the place, and it may well 
be believed that the footsteps of Socrates 
by Ilissus’ banks were holy ground for 
him. In a subsequent letter to two of his 
companions of this time, whom he ad- 
dresses as his class-fellows (ovuporrnral) he 
sorrowfully complains of his separation 
from their pursuits. “To follow philoso- 
phy and to have nothing else to do,” he 
says, “is of all boons the most delightful, 
and the most beneficial to men. It is now 
more than four years since we were sepa- 
rated: what would I not give, Eumenius 
and Pharianus, to talk over with you the 
progress that you will have made in this 
period. For myself, I am so utterly bar- 
barized by the scenes around me” (he is 
no doubt writing from the seat of his gov- 
ernment in Gaul), “that it is a wonder if 
I can even speak Greek.” 

Among those young men of his own age 
who resorted to Athens at the same time 
with Julian, taking part (as St. Paul had 
done before them) in those Aoyidia, or 
disputations, which Julian praises as the 
best method of training the reason, were 
Gregory and Basil, afterwards Saints, and 
conspicuous among the 


—— noble Christian Bishops 
Who mouthed grandly the last Greek. 


Both were, as there is reason to believe, 
on terms of familiar intercourse with their 
fellow-studept of the Imperial house. In 
after years, Julian says, writing to Basil, 
“ For all that you say against me, I do not 
part with those feelings which you and I 
in our youth entertained for each other.” 
And Basil, on his part, assures his Imperial 
correspondent that he has not forgotten 
“how we studied together the sacred and 
noblest literature, the God-inspired scrip- 
tures.” He says this sadly, in allusion 
to the character which all the Christian 
Fathers naturally fixed upon Julian, that 
of a renegade from their faith. And the 
regard which Basil may be supposed to 
have entertained for Julian, would account 
for the silence generally observed respect- 
ing that Emperor and his doings, through- 
out the various works of Basil which re- 
main to us. Gregory is not so recticent, 
and loses no opportunity of putting on 
record his abhorrence of the Apostate. 
He takes credit to himself for a sort of 
prophetical foresight, in exclaiming on 
their first acquaintance, Oiov xaxdv 7 ‘Payai- 
wv tpégec —“ what a bane the Roman school 
hath in training!” His description of 
Julian’s personal appearance and bearing 
at this time, is assuredly not flattering: 
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“ An unsteady neck — shoulders hitched ; 


and swaying —eye listless, wandering, 
distraught — gait hesitating and slouching 
—nostrils expressive of contempt, shown 
also in his ridiculous contortions of coun- 
tenance — unrestrained guffaws of laugh- 
ter — unmeaning nods and becks — speech 
unready and pausing for breath — inop- 
portune and ill-considered questions, with 
answers of the like sort, stumbling over 
each other and ordered by no culture.” 
The picture, drawn by an angry adversary, 
is no doubt a caricature; subject to that 
consideration, however, we may suppose 
that there is a general likeness to the orig- 
inal. Julian himself frequently hints, in 
the Misopogon and elsewhere, at his con- 
sciousness that he did not look the part as- 
signed to him by his Imperial destiny. In 
the Epistle to the Athenians he dwells at 
some length on the offence which he gave 
at his first introduction to the Court, by 
his tardiness in acquiring the courtly 

uise and deportment. “I used to walk,” 

e says, “not as they did, strutting and 
staring about them, but with my eyes on 
the ground after the fashion which I had 
learned from the tutor who brought me 
up: and in this way I became to them 
first of all an object of ridicule, soon after- 
wards of suspicion, and lastly a bitter 
spite manifested itself against me.” This 
contemplative demeanour was an old 
oo of reproach against philosophers at 

ome. Persius puts such a gibe into the 
mouth of one of his “ Philistines ” : 


Quod satis est sapio mihi: non ego curo 
Esse quod Arcesilas eerumnosique Solones 
Obstipo capite et figentes lumine terram. 


The worldly Roman, conscious of the citi- 
zenship which gave him a share in the 
rule of the world, cultivated that “pride 
of port” which he held to be no less befit- 
ting to a Roman than the toga. Those 
who gave themselves up to the study of 
philosophy (which word for the Greek 
and Roman comprehended all that relates 
to man’s spiritual and moral being) were 
comparatively careless of such outward 
seeming, and fell into a musing attitude 
which corresponded with the character of 
their pursuits. Julian, who would far] 
rather have been a teacher of philosophy 
at Athens than the ruler of the world, was 
no doubt delighted to disencumber him- 
self of the Court manners, and perhaps ex- 
hibited those of a student even to an ec- 
centric degree. 

But this sojourn at Athens, the happiest 





portion of Julian’s life, was soon destined 
to close. A few months after he had 
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arted from Constantius, the exigencies of. 

mperial policy caused him to be once 
again summoned to the Court, and he was 
now invested with the title and dignity of 
Cesar, as taking the place lately occupied 
by Gallus in the immediate succession to 
the Imperial throne. Gaul was assigned 
to him as the scene of that apprenticeship, 
as it were, to sovereign rule which he was 
now to fulfil. The post was not a bed of 
roses, for a considerable part of the Celtic 
—— of Gaul had risen in revolt, and 

ulian’s duties were rendered still more 
irksome by the proofs which he soon re- 
ceived that there was no abatement in the 
feelings of jealousy and distrust with which 
Constantius had formerly regarded him, 
and that his own subordinate officers were, 
in fact, instructed to keep guard against 
him no less than against the enemy. ~ It 
would not have been wonderful if Julian’s 
spirit had altogether failed him under 
these untoward circumstances. Cut off 
from the society of his friends and compan- 
ions — his dreams of Athens and Athenian 
philosophy rudely interrupted — forced 
to exchange the pursuits which he loved 
for that uncongenial public life which he 
hated; this was a lot which, to his unam- 
bitious mind, could in no sort be compen- 
sated by the power and grandeur of a Cx- 
sar. Aman of mere sentiment would have 
sunk into a state of inert despondency. 
But there was stronger stuff in Julian than 
Herr Strauss ever dreamed of. He set 
himself vigorously to confront the difficul- 
ties of his situation, and to discharge the 
duties which had fallen to him, however 
distasteful and dangerous they might be. 
He would not impeach the doctrine of his 
master Plato—the “noble Plato” as he 
loves to call him —that philosophical wis- 
dom is the true guide for the active life no 
less than for the contemplative. Then it 
was that the neglected recluse of Cappa- 
docia, the awkward student at whom Gre- 
gory Nazianzen laughed, shone out as a 
bold and able minister of affairs in peace 
and war, triumphing alike over the in- 
trigues which surrounded his Court and 
over the powerful foes opposed to him in 
the field. 

We need not recapitulate in detail these 
achievements — written as they are, and 
right eloquently written, in the book of 
Edward Gibbon. The fields of Cham- 
pagne and Alsace, where Julian fought 
the invading Alemanni, have been in our 
own time the theatre of mightier wars. 
But on a comparatively small scale, Julian 
had the opportunity of showing himself 
an accomplished general and a gifted 
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leader of men. His campaigns secured 
the pacification of Gaul, and he had liberty 
to turn his thoughts to the arts of peace, 
rebuilding the cities which the invaders 
had destroyed, settling the boundaries of 
the Roman province, and restoring its in- 
dustry by the importation of corn from 
Britain. 

Although it was so much against the 
grain that Julian had undertaken these 
active duties (being, as we have seen, 
rather of a temper which would have led 
him, had he been a Christian, to a monastic 
life), yet it was not in the nature of things 
that he should not learn to take a warm 
interest in work for which he was so emi- 
nently qualified. He had found his métier, 
and he set himself conscientiously to fulfil 
it. There was much for him to do even 
after the enemies had been repelled from 
the frontier, in organizing and consolidat- 
ing the Roman power in Gaul; and to this 
task he addressed himself with all the 
earnestness Of the most practical states- 
man. Seeking for a fit seat of his govern- 
ment, he lighted on a spot which pleased 
him so well as almost to console him for 
the loss of his beloved Athens. He de- 
scribes it in the Misopogon: “The city is 

laced in the midst of the river on an 
island of no great extent, the whole of 
which it comprehends within its boundary. 
On each side it is connected with the main 
land by wooden bridges, and it has the 
advantage of a river which seldom rises or 
falls, but continues much the same in sum- 
mer and winter. The water is singularly 
clear and beautiful to the eye, and tempt- 
. ing to those who would drink. The inhab- 
itants, enjoying an especially mild winter, 
grow excellent vines, and some have even 
undertaken the cultivation of fig-trees, 
covering them up in the winter (as if they 
would clothe them) with wheat-straw and 
other such things as are used for the pro- 
tection of trees against the inclemency of 
the atmosphere.” How little could Julian 
dream, when he adorned his favourite 
island in the midst of the Sequana, of the 
massive towers of Notre Dame and the 
gorgeous emblazonry of the Sainte Cha- 
pelle, to be associated with the worship 
of the Galilean so long after the Olympian 
divinities, for whose honour he contended, 
had passed away as 


Gods bereavéd, gods belated, 
Disinherited of thunder. 


As little, when he reconciled the Salian 
tribe of the Franks with the Roman peo- 
ple, could he speculate on the fortune 
which was to connect these names with 








the great monarchy afterwards to be 
seated in the city which he fondly calls his 
“dear Leutetia.” Paris, it is likely enough, 
owes to him the importance which after- 
wards made it the capital of the Franks. 

The Parisians of to-day admire the re- 
mains of the vast therme by the side of 
the new Boulevard de Sebastopol, still 
testifying to the zeal with which Julian 
strove to introduce among the ruder Gauls 
the social usages and civilization of Rome. 
But comparatively few among modern 
Parisians can appreciate the great monu- 
ment of Roman occupation which is built 
up in the French law. Among those who 
accommodated the learning of Roman 
jurists to the needs of the Gallic popula- 
tion Julian was undoubtedly one of the 
most eminent. It was a work for which 
he was especially fitted, and to which he 
would love to apply the principles which 
he had gathered from Plato’s writings. 
Suidas, though heartily concurring in the 
reproaches which most Christians of that 
day heaped upon Julian, is nevertheless 
unreserved in praise of his judicial admin- 
istration. 

This process of adapting the Roman 
law so as to satisfy the wishes and instincts 
of populations so distinct from the Romans 
in race and habits, was one to tax the 
highest powers of statesmanship. It was 
too often, as we know from Juvenal’s 
seventh Satire, perverted into an engine 
of oppression and injustice, whereby the 
provincial governors were wrongfully en- 
riched, and the native peoples alienated 
from Roman rule. That valian should 
have succeeded so well in it is an eminent 
proof not only of his love of justice, but 
of the versatile vigour of his intellect, 
especially when we remember that the 
Roman law was itself ai this time in a 
state of considerable confusion, from 
which it was partially redeemed afterwards 
by the code of Theodosius, and more com- 
pletely at a later period, by that of Jus- 
tinian. This was not the sort of man to 
play the part of Strauss’s sentimental 
Romantiker ! 

Julian’s decision and strength of charac- 
ter were no less shown in face of those 
critical circumstances which brought about 
his final rupture with Constantius. When 
his last proposals were rejected by that 
jealous and timid Emperor, he saw that 
he must fight or fall. He did not hesitate 
long: his army was full of confidence in 
him, and was quite ready to march with 
him on Constantinople. Once more, then, 
he crosses fhe Rhine, on this bold and haz- 
ardous errand. Sending the bulk of his 
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army across the North of Italy, he himself, 
with three thousand chosen men, plunges 
into the wildernesses of the Black Forest, 
mounting over the long hills hung with 
sombre pines, which shut in the valleys of 
the Murg and the Enz, and so making his 
way to the Danube below Ratisbon; from 
which point he descends by boats, and at 
Sirmium, on the Save, rejoins his army, 
which had lost him for many a day. Con- 
stantius, on his part, thoroughly aroused 
by the boid attitude of his kinsman, made 
all due preparations for his defence ; but 
the civil war which seemed to be imminent 
was prevented by his death in Cilicia at 
the close of the year 361. 

We now see Julian the undisturbed 
master of the Roman Empire, and within 
his grasp, as it might seem, the opportunity 
of carrying out those plans over which he 
must often have brooded in secret, having 
for their object that great religious restora- 
tion which was next his heart. And we 
may obtain, with his writings before us, a 
tolerably accurate view of his ideas in re- 
lation to this matter. If it be true, as we 
believe, that the hopes and fears of the 
growing boy associated themselves from 
the very first with the old reverences 
which his forefathers had owned, this is of 
itself a sufficient contradiction of Strauss’s 
theory — that he only adopted the design 
of maintaining Paganism as a matter of 
fancy and caprice, and had no thorough 
conviction of his own to guide him in this 
course. That no such change ever passed 
over the mind of Julian as would corre- 
spond with that “strange and fatal apos- 
tasy ” which is assumed by Gibbon in the 
case, may easily be guessed from the pas- 
sages to which we have referred; and the 
probability is confirmed in a far higher de- 
gree by the whole tone of Julian’s writings, 
and the utter absence of any language 
which might be taken to refer to a genuine 
conversion. 

Whether this was so or not, however, 
we have still abundant evidence of the 
depth and reality of his religious convic- 
tions after the time when he had avowedly 
and confessedly placed himself on the side 
of heathenism. From what he has told 
us it is not difficult to discover the spirit 
in which he now approached the great 
controversies which agitated the Empire. 
He had gone about for years with his life 
at the caprice of a jealous and fickle des- 
pot; one who had no cause to entertain 
affection for him, and every reason to re- 
gard him with mistrust. In these terrors 
and dangers he had learned to place his 
hope of security in the protection of the 
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gods. A man of devout and imaginative 
spirit, he was able to realize in a high de- 
gree the consciousness of this protection, 
which is always more vividly present to 
men of his class when they believe that 
they have a great work marked out for 
them. We have seen the steady purpose 
with which he had thrown himself into the 
work of military command and civil gov- 
ernmert, and the singleness of heart with . 
which he strove to be guided in all these 
matters by the moral wisdom which he 
gathered from Plato’s volumes. We have 
no reason to doubt his own repeated as- 
surance that this kind of work was not 
that which he would have voluntarily. 
chosen, and that he laboured to excel in 
it through a strong conviction of the duty 
which he owed to mankind. The same 
conviction would, of course, guide him to 
a wish that his name might be associated 
with a restoration of those old forms of 
divine worship which had thoroughly pre- 
vailed to satisfy the pious longings of his 
soul, whether as child or man. If we have 
at all succeeded in conveying to our 
readers our own belief as to the steps by 
which Julian’s religious being was devel- 
oped, we hope that they will see some 
reason for agreeing with us that, think 
what we may of his conduct in this respect, 
it is impossible that he could have been 
acting a part, or even that he could have 
been guided by a mere sentiment —such 
as dictated, in after times, to Schiller his 
Die Gotter Griechenlands — such as, perhaps, 
half unconsciously influenced Milton when 
he sang his Christmas Carol: 


The lonely mountains o’er, 
And the resounding shore, 
A voice of weeping heard and loud lament; 
From baunted spring and dale, 
Edged with poplar pale, 
The parting Genius is with sighing sent; 
With flower-inwoven tresses torn, 
The Nymphs in twilight shade of tangled thick- 
ets mourn, 


But Julian, though not a man to sit 
down and pine over days that are no 
more, was no persecutor when the su- 
oreme power at last came to his hands. 
lis principles of government in this re- 
spect are avowed in his Epistle to the 
Bostrenes, a mixed population which he 
thus exhorts: “ Let the several sections of 
your community live in concord together; 
let there be no hostility or wrong-doing on 
the part of those who are in error against 
those who worship the gods rightfully and 
lawfully according to the rules handed 
down to us from the earliest times; and 
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on the other hand ye, who worship the 
gods, refrain from injuring in homes or 
goods those whose error springs from ig- 
norance rather than from set purpose. 
We ought to persuade and teach men by 
reasoning, not by blows and insults and 
personal outrage.” 

Julian’s tolerance has, however, been 
impeached in one or two particulars. One 
edict of his certainly looks like an unwar- 
rantable interference with the “liberty of 
prophesying.” He prohibited all Chris- 
tians from publicly teaching in Greek or 
Roman literature, whether as rhetoricians, 
grammarians, or sophiste. The decree is 
reprobated by Ammianus Marcellinus, 
himself a pagan, as a harsh proceeding. 
Julian has endeavoured to justify it in one 
of his letters, writing to the following ef- 
fect: “ We hold that to be true education 
which concerns itself, not with skill of 
words and sumptuousness of rhetorical 
effect, but with the healthful ordering of 
an intelligent mind, and with the right 
judgment of things good and evil, noble 
and base. All who profess the work of ed- 
ucation ought to be men of reasonable 
temper and to refrain from propagating 
their own private opinions for purposes 
of proselytism, where they are at issue 
with those entertained by the community. 
If they hold that the words of those great 
thinkers, whose priests and preachers they 
are, are the words of wisdom, let them 
first of all imitate their piety towards the 
gods; but if they think that their authors 
were in the wrong, let them go to the 
churches of the Galileans and lecture in 
Matthew and Luke; in obedience to whom 
it is a law of yours to ‘refrain from things 
offered unto idols.’ How I wish that 
your ears and tongue might be ‘born; 
again’ (as yourselves would say) to that 
literature which I trust may always be 
dear to me and to those whom I love! 
This then is a general law for all teachers ; 
for no restraint is laid on any young man 
as to the source from which he will seek 
education.” 

We are afraid that there is something 
a little sophistical in the passage where 
Julian takes credit to himself for allowing 
full liberty to the pupils while he h 
abridged that of the masters. The Chris- 
tians complained, and with good reason, 
that their sons were virtually excluded 
from the benefits of a liberal education, as 
this edict prevented them from obtainin 
it except at the hands of those who woul 
teach a pagan theology at the same time. 
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which should serve in some measure to 
exemplify to the student the style of the 
great classical authors, and at the same 
time convey Christian lessons and avoid 
the stringency of Julian’s ordinance. 

Another charge of intolerance has been 
brought against Julian by Spanheim and 
others, which appears to have less founda- 
tion. In the Epistle which we have al- 
ready quoted, and which is evidently ani- 
mated by a bitter feeling consequent on 
some popular disturbances which his meas- 
ures against the Christians had excited, 
Julian says: “The clerics, as they are 
called, are hauling at every cable of dis- 
order, and pouring fire on fire as the 
proverb says; presuming to add greater 
wrongs to those which they have already 
done us, by drawing the multitude into 
sedition. This they do because they miss 
their former ascendency and are no longer 
permitted to adjudge causes and to write 
wills, and to divert to their own uses the 
inheritances which belong to others, and 
to get everything into their own hands.” 
Ezekiel Spanheim, the great Berlin scholar 
who bestowed so much valuable care on 
Julian’s works, seems to have understood 
the words ypdgew dia%xac in the above 
passage to import that Julian had for- 
bidden “clerics ” to dispose of their prop- 
erty by will. It is more likely that the 
expression simply means that the priests 
of the Church were disabled from writin 
other people’s wills, with the view o 
guarding against the undue exercise of 
spiritual influence. 

In all those writings of Julian which 
bear on the questions at issue between 
himself and the Christians it is curious to 
note the spirit of sectarian animosity which 
so often lends bitterness to his language. 
This feeling may be said to be a new fea- 
ture in the controversy. Julian’s prede- 
cessors, even those who were per-ecutors, 
do not seem to have looked on Christianity 
as a rival religion to be put down. They 
thought of it either as a disturbance of 
established religious customs and there- 
fore obnoxious to the cause of good gov- 
ernment, or else they supposed some 
danger to themselves and their dynasties 
in the growth of a community bound to- 
gether by rules which the Imperial power 
had not sanctioned and could not very 
well understand. Indeed, as the popular 
religion which was now decaying had 
never been a creed, it was incapable of be- 
ing set up in opposition to Christianity. 
It laid claim to no exclusive rule of faith, 





They endeavoured to meet the difficulty 
by supplying text-books of their own, 





and pointed to no deposit of divine truth. 
ppened, as it would 


Hence it frequently 
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appear, that Romans of a religious turn 
of mind had, even in the days of Horace 
and Juvenal, adopted certain observances 
of the Jews, especially as to sabbaths and 
fast-days. There is even a_ tradition, 
though scarcely ee by sufficient 
evidence, that the Emperor Tiberius de- 
signed to introduce and establish the wor- 
ship of Christ as one of the Roman gods. 
Julian must have been well aware of the 
outward difference in this respect between 
Christianity and the miscellany of tradi- 
tional usages which made up the religion 
of the Pagan world. But he laboured, 
perhaps unconsciously to himself, to in- 
form the dying embers of the old religion 
with something of the light of Chris- 
tianity ; thinking he could raise on that 
foundation a system of belief capable of 
satisfying the strong yearnings which 
shook the religious life of his time. Thus 
it was that this superstructure of his own 
gradually assumed in his eyes the linea- 
ments of a definite religious creed, sanc- 
tioned by the authority of traditions which 
went back to the prime and dawn of civ- 
ilization. And thus also his controversial 


tone gathered a certain amount of sec- 
tarian bitterness from the fact that his 
theories 


and efforts were continually 
brought into collision with the positive 
teaching of Christianity. However, we 
are bound to remember, in justice to 
Julian, that his enmity was directed not so 
much against Christianity itself as against 
the aggressive spirit in which some of the 
Fathers of the Church, emboldened by the 
rapid advance of their faith, were now pro- 
claiming its doctrines. Pressing arhetorical 
phrase of St. Paul further than St. Paul him- 
self probably ever meant it, they insisted, 
as a matter of doctrine, that the Gentile 
divinities were but dayuévva — to be classed 
with the devils of Rabbinical tradition, 
among whom accordingly Milton gives the 

ods of Greece and Rome a place in his 
Soninneniae as angels fallen from heaven. 
But St. Paul himself has elsewhere spoken, 
in one of his most profound and eloquent 
moods, of the operations of Nature, the 
sunshine, the rain, and the harvest, as in 
themselves constituting a kind of revela- 
tion by which God had left Himself “not 
without witness” to the heathen mind; 
and in his speech at the Areopagus he 
recognizes the result of this instinctive 
religion in the Athenian rites as the 
“ignorant worship ” of that God whom he 
came to declare more fully to them, — the 
God whom their poet Cleanthes had in- 
voked, under the name of Zeus, as the 
Father of us all. And the history of Cor- 
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nelius, as recorded in the Acts of the 
Apostles, is a still earlier proof of the com- 
prehensiveness of Christianity in the recog- 
nition of devout spirits among the heathen 
(for a heathen Cornelius seems to have 
been), and of a faith among them which 
might serve for a foundation of Gospel 
truth. All this is evidently very different 
from the views which controversial hos- 
tility tended to impress on Christian di- 
vines of a later date; as, among others, 
St. Augustine, who says, speaking of the 
heathen, De Civitate Dei, ii. 25: “ Noxii 
dzmones quos illi deos esse putantes co- 
lendos et venerandos arbitrabantur.” 
Julian, as we have said, was angry at 
this exclusive tone now adopted by some 
of the Christian controversalists, and with 
his reverence for the forms of Pagan reli- 
gion it is not wonderful that he should 
have been betrayed into the spirit of a 
bitter polemic. He insisted that his faith 
was built on the same foundation as theirs, 
— the conception of One God, and His in- 
vestiture with personal attributes by the 
human mind. No doubt the wisest and 
purest minds among the Greeks and Ro- 
mans piercel through the polytheism 
around them to the recognition of one 
supreme God, whose nature should be 
above and beyond the limits which must 
be necessarily supposed under a system of 
more gods than one. “ With /&éschylus,” 
says Karl Ottfried Miiller, “ Jupiter is the 
only God in the true sense of the term.” 
And as the thoughts of such men as 
ZEschylus were guided in this direction by 
their religious feeling, so we read in the 
Timeus and other treatises of Plato how 
the reasoning of philosophers led them to 
the same truth. Julian’s cast of mind 
was such as would instinctively attract 
him towards the monotheistic philosophy, 
even if his acquaintance with Christianity 
had not impressed it more positively on 
his mind. All those forms of dignity and 
power which the pagan fancy portrayed 
were, he maintained, the varied types or 
emanations of one supreme God, “by 
whose providence the frame of the uni- 
verse is held together; the King of all 
things, about whom all things exist.” So 
far he insisted that he was on common 
ground with Christians —that all alike 
were worshippers of God, though using 
different names and different symbols. 
Speaking of the Galileans, in his Epistle 
to Theodorus, he says: “ They neverthe- 
less have their part in right relig'on, in 
that they honour Him who is truly most 
mighty and most good; wlio controls all 
the world cognizable by our senses, and 
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whom, as I well know, we also wor- 
ship under other names.” In the same 
sense he writes to the Jews: “ Offer up 
prayers on behalf of my sovereignty to 
the all-rnling and all-making God, who 
has deigned with His pure right-hand to 
place the crown on my head. Which also 
you ought to do in order that I may pros- 
er in the Persian war, and that thus the 
Rely city Jerusalem (which I have for 
many years wished to see inhabited by 
you) may receive me also, coming to re- 
store it by my earnest endeavour, and 
therein to give thanks with you to the 
Mighty One.” And St. Cyril, quoting 
Julian’s actual words, or the effect of them, 
makes him say: “I am ever a worshipper 
of the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob.” 
Cyril’s comment on this profession is 
hardly warranted by Julian’s recorded 
opinions. “ Ay,” he says, “he would place 
the God of Abraham among the local and 
tutelary gods of his own religion, and so 
do Him honour, not as the one Deity 
which is over all.” Julian did in fact, as 
we have seen, recognize “the one Deity 
which is over all,” and it was on this 
ground that he claimed religious commu- 
nity with the Christians and Jews; iden- 
tifying, if we have not misinterpreted his 
thoughts, his own conception of the Su- 
preme God with theirs. 

But Julian at the same time sought to 
sustain the popular polytheism. He did 
this not only for his own sake, but from a 
wish to save the religious customs of the 
people about him. He had persuaded him- 
self that they satisfied his own spiritual 
needs, and he believed that they might also 
satisfy those of the men of his time with- 
out divorcing them from the devotion of 
their fathers. He must have been aware 
of the vastness of the problem set before 
human reason, that of bringing man into 
personal relations with a Deity of absolute 
perfection and infinite power. As a stu- 
dent of Christian theology he must have 
appreciated, in some sort, the solution of 
this problem offered by the mystery of the 
Incarnation. He, however, clave to the 
belief that the old forms of anthropomor- 
<¥ Divinity which the heathen mind 

ad pictured to itself in its struggles 
towards a like solution dimly imagined, 
might still, by the aid of Plato’s philosophy, 
be made subservient to the end which 
Christianity had attained. 

But we need not stop to compare Julian’s 
theology with Christianity. All that we 
are concerned to show is, that he held it 
conscientiously and with the conviction of 
a reasonable man. We have referred to 
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his endeavours to inform Paganism with 

something of the spirit of Christianity, 

with the view of showing that he was not 

actuated by a blind prejudice, but was 

ready to avail himself of the new teaching 

in so far as it might be used to give life to 

the old. It was not only the philosophy 
of Christianity, as we may call it, to which 
Julian turned for help in his hope of reviv- 
ifying the old Paganism. He strove also 
to imitate himself, and to induce his fellow- 
heathens to imitate, the holy lives and 
self-sacrificing charities of Christians. He 
even wished, as we learn from St. Gregory 
Nazianzen, to found heathen churches with 
‘a solemn liturgy, monasteries and nunner- 
ies, and other establishments for devotion 
and charity. “In such sort,” exclaims 
Gregory, “are the heathen becoming apes 
of our institutions (xi@yKoe tov jyerépwr.)” 
We have Julian’s own testimony to the 
example set by the lives of Christian men 
and women. In a letter to Arsacius he 
says : “ That the Greek religion (‘EAAnvoudc) 
does not advance as I could wish is the 
fault of those who profess it. That which 
the gods have done for us is great and 
brilliant, beyond all prayer and all hope; 
for who could have ventured to hope for 
so great a change inso shortatime? But 
why should we be content to rest there 
instead of taking example from those 
things which have done so much to pro- 
mote the cause of godlessness” (a favour- 
ite term with Julian when speaking of 
Christianity), “that kindness towards 
strangers, that carefulness about the burial 
of the dead, and that studied decorousness 
of life?’ He enjoins Arsacius to exercise 
a vigilant control over the habits of those 
appointed to the priesthood, warning them 
“not to appear in the theatres, not to drink 
in taverns, and not to engage in any pur- 
suit or handicraft that is unbecoming and 
base.” Above all, he urges the priests to 
practise hospitality towards strangers and 
charity towards the poor, adding : “ Surely 
it is discreditable, that while no Jew solic- 
its alms, and these irreligious Galileans 
minister not only to their own poor but to 
ours also, we should not aid those among 
ourselves who stand in need.” And in 
another letter, written to the Pontifex 
Theodorus, he says: “I have always 
mourned within myself, when I see those 
who belong to the sect of the godless show 
such fervency in their persuasion that they 
choose to suffer death for it, and to endure 
every kind of want, even starvation, rather 
than eat swine’s flesh or things strangled : 





while we are so careless in divine things 
that we have forgotten the rites handed 
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down to us by our fathers; nay, in many 
cases, are wholly ignorant whether such 
a thing is ordained by rule or not.” 

In order to form a right estimate of Ju- 
lian’s character, to guage the intensity of 
his convictions and the manliness of his 

urpose, we must always bear in mind that 

e was laid low in the thirty-fourth year 
of his age, and that the few years of his 
reign, crowded with political troubles, had 
given him no leisure for practical action as 
a religious restorer or religious reformer. 
If opportunity had been afforded him to 
develop his plans and enquiries, one might 
easily conceive that so pure and devout a 
spirit might have been attracted more and 
more towards the point at which he 
would have surrendered his own theo- 
r:es to the common voice and common ac- 
tion of the Church. One can conceive, 
too, the possibility of his elaborating such 
a scheme of Pagan restoration as might 
have satisfied many minds among the stu- 
dents of Plato and Aristotle, at least, and 
have thus retarded in a very considerable 
degree the progress of Christianity in those 
early days. Under the circumstances of 
his life, it would be no impeachment either 
of his sincerity or his intellectual power to 
suppose that, as far as concerned the pub- 
lic history of those who followed him, that 
life was a baffled and a fruitless one. But 
we must not rashly assume this to have 
been the case. It may very well have been 
that the appearance of so earnest and gen- 
erous a champion of the old heathenism 
exercised a salutary effect on the methods 
by which Christianity was proclaimed — 
may have recalled its earnest preachers to 
a fuller realization of St. Paul’s word, that 
“we are all the children of one Father,” 


Adored 
By saint, by savage, or by sage, 
Jehovah, Jove, or Lord: 

and have reminded them more distinctly 
of that which the Apostles and their im- 
mediate successors had so fully discerned 
— the great truths and high purposes which 
underlie all forms of religion. We may 
mark, in the generations after Julian’s 
time, a greater tenderness on the part of 
the Church towards heathen worship than 
had accompanied its first acquisition of 
political power under Constantine. 

Julian’s professed hostility, as we have 
said, was directed against the unwholesome 
development of the Christian creed through 
the dogmatic decisions of the Church: He 
claimed to hold in common with her the 
foundations of her teachings — the accept- 
ance of one God, and the faith in His per- 
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sonal manifestation under a material form. 
Many, no doubt, were of his mind at the 
time. Ammianus Marcellinus has recorded 
the complaint of such thinkers where he 
says, speaking of Constantius: “Chris- 
tianam religionem absolutam et simplicem 
anili superstitione confundens ; in qua scru- 
tanda perplexius, quam comprimenda gra- 
vius, excitaret discidia plurima; que pro- 
gressa fusius aluit concertatione verbo- 
run.” 

We know now, with eighteen centuries 
of history before us, how this exercise of 
judicial authority was forced upon the 
Church by that vivacity of metaphysical 
speculation which commended itself espe- - 
cially to the Greek and Oriental mind. 
The Church claimed to be the final arbiter 
in such questions, and was at all times 
ready to interpose her authority; and it 
was the uniform tendency of her decisions 
to adopt the simplest and most popular 
forms of pronouncing on those recondite 
controversies which were then subject to’ 
such free handling. We suppose that it 
may be assumed that all Protestants, and 
a great many Catholics too, would wish 
that the body of judgments in rem passed 
by the Church had been smaller than it 
actually is, and that more questions had 
been left open. Julian, scholar and stu- 
dent as he was, recoiled in his own thought 
from this minute guidance, and could not 
endure that his beloved Greek sages should 
be superseded for the purposes of theolog- 
ical enquiry. 

And whatever view we may take of Ju- 
lian’s theological system, we must, at all 
events, remember that he is entitled to our 
sympathy on this ground, that he was all 
along a protester against the worldliness 
of his age, and one who strove with all his 
might to raise men’s souls above the small 
cares and paltry pleasures which engrossed 
the Roman mind in that cold and sordid 
generation. No man felt more deeply 
than he did the spirit which prompted 
Wordsworth in that beautiful sonnet of 


his: — 


The world is too much with us: late and soon 
Getting and spending, we lay waste our pow- 


ers; 
Little is left in nature that is ours: 
We have given our hearts away, a sordid boon. 
This sea that bares her bosom to the moon — 
The winds that will be howling at all hours, 
And now upgathered lie like sleeping flow- 
ers — 
For this, for everything, we are out of tune; 


It moves us not. Great God! I had rather be 
A Pagan suckled in some creed outworn! 
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So might I, standing on this pleasant lea, 
Have glimpses that might make me less forlorn, 


Have sight of Proteus rising from the sea, 
Or hear old Triton blow his wreathéd horn! 


And in the eyes of Julian his Pagan- 
ism was not yet a “creed out-worn,” but 
one still capable of revealing God in His 
creatures, by filling the universe with 
forms of beauty and worship. Perhaps 
from its very decay it was the better cal- 
culated to attract towards itself his hopes 
in this particular. It was now a decried 
and discouraged belief and the new spirit- 
uality was in its turn exposed to the cor- 
rupting influences which must needs ac- 
company State advancement; an element 
of danger which, in the case of the Chris- 
tian Church, Dante traced back to this 
very period as its origin: 

Ahi, Costantin, di quanto mal fu matre, 
Non la tua conversion, ma quella dote 
Che da te prese il primo ricco patre! 


Instead of the axe and the faggot 
Christian professors might now begin to 
look forward to high places in the political 
and social world; and it would have been 
strange if the worldliness- which prevailed 
around them had not made its way into 
their community also. Even our own 
patron saint, George of Cappadocia (an 
acquaintance and correspondent of Julian), 
is said to have been more intent on his 
army contracts in bacon than on the slay- 
ing of dragons, actual or metaphorical. 
This inward deterioration of the Roman 
character was a disease of old growth, and 
had long since attracted the attention of 
moralists as a symptom of national decline. 
Horace complained in his day of the nar- 
rowly practical education which was com- 
monly given to the Roman youth.* And 
in Juvenal’s time Rome had even aban- 
doned her interest in political matters, and 


* Graiis ingenium, Graiis dedit ore rotundo 
Musa loqui.... 
Romani pueri longis rationibus assem 
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could not be brought to care for anything 
beyond the most trivial business and en- 
joyment of the day —panem et Circenses. 
Julian set himself with all his earnestnes; 
to rebuke that delight in small frivolities 
and worldly gains which had dominion 
over his time. His Misopogon —full of 
pungent but kindly banter, playfully di- 
rected against the objectless life led b 
the idle, luxurious, flippant city of Anti- 
och —reminds us of the picture conjured 
up of old Venice by Robert Browning 
when listening to a toccata of Galluppi. 
And he has more gravely recorded in his 
Cesares the scorn which he felt for that 
vulgar ambition which was satisfied with 
imperial pomp and power for their own 
sakes. Statesman and warrior as he was, 
and successful in both capacities, he still 
addressed himself to those duties in the 
spirit of a philosopher, a hermit, and a 
devotee. No wonder that the frivolous 
population of Antioch gibed and flouted 
at beholding such a phenomenon on the 
throne of the Cesars. A Romantiker if 
you will—certainly so from a Strauss- 
Antiochian point of view. But such Ro- 
mantikers have been the salt of the earth 
in all times. 

However, we are debarred from any 
more positive speculation as to the results 
actual or possible of Julian’s labours, by 
the arrow which smote him down on the 
battle-field in the year 363 —his schemes 
in embryo, and his hopes unfulfilled. It 
was a figment of later times which told 
how the mortally wounded Emperor turned 
his despairing face upward with the cry, 
“Thou hast conquered, O Galilean!” 
And yet, like many other figments of the 
same kind, it brings before us with dra- 
matic propriety the situation of the al- 
leged speaker. Julian must have been 
conscious that his life was all that yet 
stood between the old system of Paganism 
and the new powers which threatened its 
final extinction. 





Discunt in partes centum diducere. 








Dr. NewserRy, in his interesting report of 
the botany of the explorations for a railroad 
route from the Sacramento Valley to the Colum- 
bia River, speaks thus of the district lying east 
of the Sierra Nevada and the Cascade Moun- 
tains: —‘‘ The general aspect of the botany of 
this region is made up of three distinct ele- 
ments. Of these the first is presented by the 
grassy plains which border the streams flowing 
down from the mountains. On these surfaces 
grows a considerable variety of animal vegeta- 
tion, not unlike that of the Sacramento Valley 






in its general character. The second of these 
botanical phases is that of the ‘sage’ plains, 
surfaces upon which little or nothing else than 
clumps of artemisia will grow. The third is 
formed by forests of yellow pine (Pinus pon- 
derosa), which apparently finds on these arid 
surfaces its most congenial habitat. It some- 
times happened to us that, during a whole day’s 
ride, wé were passing through a continuous for- 
est of these yellow pine-trees in which scarcely a 
dozen distinct species of plants could be found.”’ 





Nature. 
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‘dreams, but they were happy dreams ; 


*CHAPTER XLVI. 


Frav Niissler took Frida back to Pum- 
pelhagen, dropping many a comforting 
word, which fell, like the dew upon a 
scorched field, on the young Frau’s heart, 
and if it were not = quite ready to sprout 
with fresh green, Frau Niissler would have 
said, “ Never fear! 
manage that.” 

So the young Frau entered her room, 
in the gray morning, in quite a different 
mood from that of the evening before, 
when she had rushed out into the storm; 
and with hope love and faith had returned 
to her heart. She went up softly and 
kindly to Fika Degel, who sat in an arm- 
chair, watching by her child, and had 
fallen asleep, and stroking her hair gently 
said : 

“ Fika, I thank you very much; but you 
must be weary; go to bed.” 

“Gracious Frau,” said Fika, starting 
up from a dream of her lover, “she has 
-_ very quietly ; I had to give her drink 
only once.” 

“ Good,” said the young Frau, “go to 
bed.” And when the maid was gone, she 
stood before her child, and looked at her; 
no! no! tke sad lot of a poor noble Friu- 
lein was not suited to that lovely face, and 
the thoughts of last evening were not 
suited to the thoughts of this morning. 
.. Her soul had suffered torments, fearful 
*torments, during the night, but in the 

night, and through the torments, hope had 
been born in her heart, and this child of 
auguish had fallen upon her neck, and 
nestled closely to her, and kissed her, and 
stroked her face, and the blue eyes were 
beaming heavenward, and in them shone 
confidence, — yes, and victory. 

The young Frau went to bed, and before 
her rose all the forms of the night: Korlin 
Kegel and Frau Niissler, the Frau Pastorin 
and Louise, Habermann and Briisig, they 
all stood, clear and district, before her 
eyes, she understood them all, in their 
true-hearted conduct and character; but 
among these images was another, which 
she-did not understand ; that was the old 
Jew. Such clear light fell upon him, and 
such dark shadows lay in the folds of his 
dressing-gown, and the wrinkles of his 
face, —she had never seen such an image, 
— that all grew indistinct before her eyes, 
and when she thought of his leave-taking, 
the image grew larger and larger, and even 
more indistinct, and she folded her hands 
upon her breast, and slept. 

She slept, and the old Jew was in her 
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My brother Karl will | 
' riage had really driven into the yard, and 
‘in the carriage sat her husband. Axel 


'speculator buyin 
‘he had halted 

‘knocked, like a travelling beggar; he had 
‘asked help from business acquaintances, 
‘he had complained of his troubles to old 
friends, whom he had learned to know at 
, the races, who had often borrowed money 
|from him; nobody was at home, and those 
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only once she started up, for it seemed to 
her that a carriage drove into the yard. 
She listened; but body and soul longed 
for rest ; her head sank back on the pillow, 
and the friendly dream again hovered over 
her fair head, and whispered wonderful 
things in her ears. : 
But she had not heard falsely; a car- 


had been driving about the country, like a 


up eggs and poultry ; 
fore every door, and 


whom he met accidentally had left their 
purses at home. So long as we go about 


‘in brand new breeches, we have many 


friends, but when they are worn out, and 
our others have a patch on each knee, our 
friends feel ashamed of us. This was 
Axel’s bitter experience. Without his 
sisters’ knowledge, he had secretly been 


‘in Schwerin ; he had gone to the Jew, who 


had transacted the business so readily and 
uickly ; but where were his securities ? 
rom his hotel he had looked over towards 
the region where Franz’s estates lay; but 
where was Franz? He had done the last 


thing possible, he had gone to his brother- 
\in-law, Breitenburg, with whom he had 
always been on bad terms; he had endured 
his cold reception, had told him of his ter- 


rible situation, but had said nothing about 
his sisters’ money ; Breitenburg had looked 
him sharply in the eyes, and turned his 
back upon him : 

“Tu l’as voulu, George Dandin! And 
do you think I will throw my hard-earned 
savings into this pit, dug by your folly? 
It was not brought me by your sister.” 

Axel was going to say something about 
the seven thousand thalers, which his 
father had borrowed for him from Moses; 
then his brother-in-law turned upon him, 
and asked him, right to his face, “ Where 
are the thirteen Tennent thalers, out of 
which you have swindled your sisters?” 

That struck him dumb, —the brother- 
in-law knew it would,—he turned pale, 
rushed out of the door, and got into his 
carriage. 

“Where?” asked the coachman. | 

“ Home.” : 

“Where shall we stop to-night ?” 

“ At home.” 


[* Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1870, by Littell & Gay, in the Office of the Librarian 
Washington.) 
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“ Herr, the horses won’t hold out.” 

“ They must.” 

So they drove home, and when he got 
out Johann stood by the two good 
browns: “So, the two wheel-horses were 
driven to death before, and now the lead- 
ers.are ruined; we have a span of crip- 
ples.” 

Axel went up to his room with heavy 
steps, it was broad daylight; in his room 
everything was as usual, and usually he 
found himself very comfortable there, and 
the old use and wont appealed softly to 
his heart; but his heart was not the old 
heart, heart and mind were changed, and 
use and wont no longer harmonized with 
them. He was restless and troubled; he 
opened the window, that the fresh morning 
air might cool his heated brow; he threw 
himself into the chair, that stood before 
his writing table, and pressed his head in 
both hands, as if it were held in a vice. 
Then his eyes fell upon a letter, the writ- 
ing seemed familiar, he must have seen it 
before; he opened it; yes, it was from 
his sister. What had his brother-in-law, 
Breitenburg, called him? Yes, that was 
it! He looked out of the window; behind 
the Rexow firs the sun was rising. 

He looked at the letter again; it con- 
tained friendly words, but what did words 
avail, he had no money. He looked out 
of the window again, before him lay a 
field of wheat; ah, if it were ripe and 
threshed out, and had borne twenty-fold, 
then—no! no! even then it could not 
help him. And again his eyes returned to 
the letter; friendly words! but soon the 
words became more earnest, and looked at 
him sternly, he could not turn his eyes 
away ; he read them to the end, and there 
it stood: “On this account, I have 
written to Frida also, for, dear, dear 
brother, if you have not safely invested 
our capital, we poor girls are utterly 
ruined !” 

“Yes, ruined!” he cried, “ruined!” 
and sprang from the chair, and strode 
about the room, He went to the window; 
before him lay nature in her fullest splen- 
dor, and nature has power over every 
heart, but the heart must harmonize with 
nature, it must open itself fully and freely 
to the sunlight, and receive into itself the 
green earth and the blue heavens and the 
golden beams. But his heart was not 
open to these influences, his situation had 
overpowered him, and his thoughts turned 
solely and miserably to the most pitiable 
human resources. Money, money! He 
could coin no louis-d’ors from the sun- 
beams. 
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He threw himself into his chair again; 
so she knew it, too. He had told her 
many lies, which she could not prove false ; 
there was no use in lying now, she knew 
it. And she seemed to stand before him 
with her child in her arms, and to look at 
him sternly, and her clear gray eyes asked, 
“ Have we deserved this at your hands?” 
and his three sisters stood around him, 
with sunken cheeks and pale lips, saying, 
“Yes Axel, dear Axel, utterly ruined!” 
And behind the old maids stood a darker 
form, in guise that was not of this earth, 
and that was his father, who called to him, 
“Thou shouldst have been ‘a prop for my 
old house, but thou hast taken away stone 
after stone, and my house is falling to the 
ground.” He could endure it no longer, 
he started up,— the ghosts vanished,— he 
ran up and down, and when he recollected 
himself, he was standing before a closet 
where he kept his fire-arms. Ah, he knew 
a place, so lonely, so still, it was the 
Lauban pond in the Rexow firs; he had 
often been there with the chase, when the 
brave old forester, Slang, was hunting ; he 
could do it there. He opened the closet, 
and took out the revolver which Triddel- 
sitz had procured for him, to shoot at the 
day-laborers. He tried it; yes! it was 
loaded. He went out of the door, but as 
he crossed the landing, he saw t:e door 
which led into Frida’s room, where his 
wife and his child lay sleeping; he was 
startled, he tottered back ; all the joy he 
had experienced in the faithful affection of 
his wife, in the lovely awakening nature 
of his child, came back to him; he fell upon 
the threshold before the door, and burn- 
ing tears started from his eyes, and the-e 
tears, this earnest prayer to God, may have 
saved him,—we shall see how, —for the 
Lord holds us by slender, invisible threads. 

He rose up, the prayer had not been 
for his own soul, but for others ; he walked 
away, he went to the lonely Lauban pond. 
He threw himself down under the firs, be- 
hind a bush, took the revolver from his 
pocket, and laid it beside him; he looked 
once more, eagerly, mournfully, at the 
world around him; he looked once more 
at the sun, God’s beautiful sun, for the 
last time; soon, night would fall upon 
him forever. The sun blinded him, he 
took out his handkerchief, and covered his 
eyes, and now the last, the most terrible 
thoughts overcame him. He sighed deep- 
ly ; “It mustbe! ” he exclaimed. 

“ A fine morning, Herr von Rambow!” 
cried a friendly, human voice, close by. 
Axel tore the cloth from his eyes, and 








threw it over the revolver. 





ther to the right hand nor the left. 
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“You are up early!” said Zachary Brii- 
sg, for it was he, and he threw himself 
dowu by Axel, on the grass. “Have you 
come out fishing, too?” With that, he 
laid his hand on the handkerchief and the 
revolver: “Ah, so! You were going to 
—— pistol-shooting a little. I used to 

ea very good shot, myself, could shoot 
ont the ace of hearts and the ace of clubs, 
without fail.” 

Then he stood up, with the revolver in 
his hand: “ You see that mark on the fir 
yonder,—they are getting ready to fell 
timber,—I will wager four groschen, I 
never bet higher,” — bang! the shot went 
wide of the mark,— bang! missed it again, 
and yet again, and so on with the six 
shots. , 

“Who would have thought it? All 
missed! Who would have thought it? 
Well, I have lost. Here are the four gro- 
schen. That is such an old fool of a pis- 
tol! ” he cried, and tossed the revolver far 
out into the pond, “children and young 
people might hurt themselves with it.” 

Axel was in a strange humor; all at 
once, between his firm, deliberate resolve, 
to which he had been driven through 
fierce struggle and conflict, and the dark 
portal he was about to enter, stood this 
familiar, yes, in his eyes even vulgar life, 
as audacious and impertinent as a peasant 
at a fair, which rho be shoved aside, = 

e 
started up: 

“ Herr!” 

“ Herr-rr!” cried Brisig in return. 

“ What do you want here ?” 

“ And what do you want here?” asked 
Brisig back again. 

“You are an impertinent fool!” cried 
Axel. 

“You are the greatest fool cried 
Uncle Briisig, “ you were about to commit 
the most fearful crime, from a reckless im- 
pulse, and you had forgotten everything, 
—your wife, your child. Hm! just touch 
a little spring, then we are out of it all! 
Wasn’t itso? Who is the fool now?” 

Axel leaned against a tree, with one 
hand pressed to his heart, and the other 
shading his eyes from the sun, and before 
him stood this vulgar man, with a fishing- 
rod in his hand, and had interposed be- 
tween him and the dark portal, — it was 
life, however ! 

“Do you see!” continued Uncle Brisig, 
“if you had come three minutes earlier 
than I,”—those were the three minntes 
when he lay praying, on the threshold, for 
his wife and child, —“ then you would be 
lying here, with a hole in your head, a 
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frightful object; and when you had gone 
up to the throne of God, our Lord would 
have said to you: ‘Thou fool! Thou 
didst not know, what, this very night, thy 
dear gracious Frau was doing for thee, and 
the Herr Inspector Habermann, and Frau 
Niissler, and the Frau Pastorin and Moses, 
and — and the others,’ — “and when the 
Lord had told you, do you know what you 
would have suffered? Hell torments!” 

Axel removed his hand from his eyes, 
and stared at Briisig: 

“What? what did you say?” 

“ That thirty-one thousand thalers have 
been advanced for you, this night, and 
Moses advances it, and your cousin Franz 
has arrived, who may possibly do some- 
thing more. But you are an ignorant 
creature, who lets that greyhound of a 
Triddelsitz get revolvers, to shoot the 
day-laborers with, and then goes to shoot- 
ing himself.” . 

“Franz is here? Franz, did you say ?” 

“Yes, he is here; but he did not come 
on your account, he is here because he is 
determined to make Louise Habermann 
Frau von Rambow; but if you want to 
thank anybody,— Franz will do some- 
thing, will perhaps do something more, — 
then go to your dear gracious Frau, and 
to Karl Habermann; you can go to Moses 
also, if you like, and you must not forget 
Frau Nissler, and the Frau Pastorin, they 
have all been good to you this night.” 

I never attempted to shoot myself, and 
cannot tell exactly how a poor man would 
feel, when, between himself and his reso- 
lution, ordinary life presses in so forcibly. 
I should think it might be a little vexa- 
tious, as when a weary, weary traveller is 
offered a glass of flat, sour beer, —and 
Uncle Briasig looked a little sour, this 
morning, — which he may not refuse; but 
then comes the love of life, dear, human 
life, and a wife, with a child on her arm, 

ours him a glass of cool, fresh wine, and 
e drains the glass: “So! now tell me 
what has happened.” 

Uncle Brisig related the good news, and 
Axel tottered from the tree, and fell upon 
the old man’s neck. 

“ Herr Brisig! Is 
it all true?” 

“What do you mean? Do you think I 
would deceive you, at such a moment as 
this?” 

Axel turned dizzy before the black abyss, 
into which, just now, he had looked so 
boldly ; he staggered back, and there was 
a singing and a ringing in his ears, and a 
glowing and shining before his eyes, and 
everything to which he was usually indif- 


Dear Herr Brisig! 
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ferent pressed overpoweringly upon him,— 
he pressed his hands over his eyes and be- 
gan to weep bitterly. Uncle Brisig stood 
and looked at him compassionately, and 
going up to him with the most tender pity 
took him by the shoulder, and shook ee 
gently, saying: 

“ We all wander, here, in confusion, and 
you are greatly to blame for your misfor- 
tunes; but the fault is not wholly yours; 
what panne your blessed Frau Mother 
to make a lieutenant of you? Howcoulda 
farmer be made out of a lieutenant? It 
is just as if the musician, David Berger, 
who has blown half his breath out of his 
body with his trumpet, should set up to 
be pastor, and preach preach with his 
half-breath; he couldn’t hold out. But” 
—and he took the young man by the arm, 
—*“come away from this place, and then 
you will feel better.” 

“Yes, yes!” cried Axel, “ you are right! 
All my misfortunes arose from this un- 
blessed soldier career. I got in debt 
there, and these first debts brought others 
in their train. But,” he added, standing 
still, “ what shall I say to my wife?” 

“ Nothing at all,” said Brasig. 

“No,” said Axel, “I have solemnly re- 
solved to tell her the whole truth, hence- 
forth.” 

“Do you think the young gracious Frau 
will be likely to ask you—right to your 
face — why = didn’t shoot yourself this 
morning? If you should get into any 
difficulty about it, I will tell fibs for you, I 
should not mind doing it; for it would be 
too horrible that such a dear young Frau 
should carry the thought with her, 
through her whole life, that the husband 
who should have cared for her was ready 
to leave her and her child, like a coward. 
No!” he added firmly, “she must not 
know it; no one need know it, but you and 
I. And make yourself easy, she is still 
asleep, for she could not have gone to 
bed before morning, and she must have 
been dreadfully tired.” 

They came back to Pumpelhagen, and 
met Daniel Sadenwater in the hall. 

“ Daniel,” said Briisig, “let us have a 
little breakfast, as soon as possible. For,” 
he added, when Daniel was gone, “you 
must eat a little something, so as to have 
a different feeling in your stomach, for 
such things take away a man’s strength.” 
Did he speak entirely from benevolence, 
or a little from self-love? For when the 
‘breakfast came, Axel ate nothing, but he 
ate like a thresher. 

About ten o’clock, Frida came into the 
room, and exclaimed : 
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“Herr Inspector! and you, Axel?” 

“Yes, dear Frida. got home this 
morning,” said the young man in a low 
voice. 

“ And now you will not go away again, 
now you will stay here,” said Frida, ,de- 
cidedly. “Ah, Axel, I have much to tell 
you, — good news. But how do you and 
the Herr Inspector happen to be to- 
gether ?” 

Now, thought Uncle Briisig, it is time to 
keep my promise about fibbing. “I went 
out for a Tittle fishing, this morning, — you 
will not take it ill, gracious Frau, that I 
have left my fishing-rod in your hall, — 
and I met the Herr von Rambow, who was 
out walking, and we looked at his wheat 
together, and he invited me here to break- 


fast. But, gracious Frau, what fine sau- 
sage! you must surely have got the recipe 
from Frau Niissler.” 


“No,” said Frida, absently, looking at 
Brisig and at Axel, as if it seemed very 
strange to her that Axel should have in- 
vited the old inspector. “How did it ha 
pen, Herr Inspector,” she began. Hold! 
thought Brisig, you will fib yourself into 
a trap, you must give another turn to the 
conversation, so he interrupted : 

“With your leave, gracious Frau, you 
always call me ‘inspector,’ and so I have 
been ; but I have been promoted, I am now 
assessor at the court. Apohpoh!” turn- 
ing to Axel, “why don’t you take your 
money, that lies ready for you at the court,#” 
in Rahnstadt?” 

“ What money ?” inquired Axel. 

“ Why, the fifteen hundred thalers, that 
the baggage hadn’t spent. You must have 
had a letter about it, several weeks ago, 
from the court.” 

“T have had so many letters from the 
court, of late, that I no longer open 
them.” 

“T know about the business,” cried 
Frida. “Frau Niissler told me, on the 
way. I will get the letter,” and she ran 
out of the door. 

“Young Herr von Rambow,” said Brii- 
sig, drawing himself up, “there you have 
done wrong again, for we judges are not 
only the punishers of mankind, we are 
also the benefactors of mankind.” 

“But do tell me what money it is!” 

“ Here is the letter,” said Frida, giving 
it to her husband. 

Axel opened it, and with what feelings! 
“Money, money!” had so long been the 
cry of his soul, always “Money!” Now 
this sum of money fell unexpectedly into 
his lap, but what money! “ hh, my God!” 
he cried, staggering blindly about the 
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room, like a sleep-walker, “then that was 
not true either! Allofit false! In whose 
hands have I been? Deceived in every- 
thing, — self-deceived! Bitterly self-de- 
ceived!” 

He rushed out of the door, Frida would 
have followed him, but Briisig held her 
back. “Let me go, gracious Frau! I 
know a way to quiet him.” He followed 
him to the garden, where he was raging 
up and down; the old man placed himself 
in the way: 

“ Herr, what sort of performances are 
these ?” 

“ Get out of my way!” cried Axel. 

“No,” said Brisig,” there is no necessity 
for it. Aren’t you ashamed, to frighten 
your wife to death with your wild behav- 
lor ?” 

“Why did you not let me destroy my- 
self?” cried Axel; “this is a thousand 
times worse than death! To receive bene- 
fits, and such benefits, from people, whom 
in better times I have despised and slan- 
dered, yes, even ruined! Not merely to 
receive, — no!—if one will live, —to be 
obliged to receive it! Oh, oh!” he cried, 
striking his forehead, “ why should I live? 
How can I live, with this sting in my 
heart ?” 

So he raged against himself and the 
world, and Uncle Brisig stood by quietly 
and looked at him. At last he said, “Go 
on like that a little longer; that pleases 
me uncommonly ; ‘the old nobleman’s hu- 
mor must work itself out. What? 
You will have no friendship with honest, 
burgher people? Isn’t it so? If the 
Herr Vons should come, or even the Po- 
muchelskopps and Slusuhrs and Davids, so 
that nobody need know of it, that would 
be more agreeable to you; but they won’t 
come any more. But that is only a sec- 
ondary matter; you ought to be ashamed 
that, under the eye of God, who delivered 
you this morning, you have again expressed 
the wish that you had shot yourself. Why, 
you are a double suicide!” 

Axel was silent, and turned pale; he 
trembled, as he thought of the abyss into 
which he had looked that morning; Brisig 
took his arm and seated him on the bench, 
where his old father and his young wife 
had sat, in their anguish and distress. 
Gradually he recovered himself, and Zach- 
ary Briisig took him again by the arm: 
“Come! come to your gracious Frau! 
That is the best place for you now,” and 
Axel followed like a lamb, and when his dear 
young wife took him in her arms, and drew 

im down by her on the sofa, and com- 
forted him, then the hot tears started from 
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his eyes, the last ice was broken up, and 
under the warmth of her lovely, spring 
sunshine his whole soul flowed out, open 
and free, — still in swelling waves, but free. 
And Zachary Brisig stood at the window, 
and drummed the old Dessauer, so that 
Fritz Triddelsitz, who was passing by, came 
up and asked, “Herr Inspector, do you 
want me?” 

“No!” growled Bri:ig, “go about your 
business, and attend to your farming.” 

A carriage drove up, and Habermann 
and Franz got out of it. Franz had gone 
with Habermann, about nine o’clock, to 
see Moses, and had told him that, instead 
of the other good people, he would pay the 
thirty-one thousand for his cousin, and 
Moses kept nodding his head, and said, 
“You are good; the others are good, too; 
but you are rich; better is better.” 

When the business was settled, and 
Franz had gone a little way along the 
street with Habermann, he said, “ Dear 
father, sit down here a moment, on 
this bench; I will come back direct- 
ly, I have forgotten something I wanted 
to speak to Moses about.” And when he 
went back to Moses he said, “ My father- 
in-law, Habermann, told me, this morn- 
ing, that Pomuchelskopp wants to sell 
Gurlitz.” 

“Wonder of wonders!” cried Moses, 
“ Habermann, father-in-law! What does 
it mean ?” 

“T am going to marry his daughter.” : 

The old Jew rose painfully from his 
chair, and laid his withersd hand on the 
young head of the Christian nobleman : 

“The God of Abraham bless you! You 
marry into a good family.” 

And after a little, Franz said, “Buy 
it for me, transact the business for me, 
but my name must not be mentioned, 
and no one —especially Habermann — 
is to know anything about it. At St. 
John’s, I can raise a hundred thousand 
thalers.” 

“ But how high shall I go?” 

“T leave that to you; but inquire about 
it to-day. I will come again to-morrow, 
and we can talk it over.” 

“Well,” said Moses, “this is business, 
this is honest business. Why shouldn’t I 
do a little business ?” 

Franz left him. 

When Axel saw the two getting out of 
the carriage, he tried to control himself, 
and to conceal his agitation, but in vain. 
Too wild a flood was rushing through his 
soul, the green leaves were torn and scat- 
tered, and branches and limbs of trees 
floated down the current; Frida and Bri- 
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sig interposed; and when he was rushing 
towards Habermann impulsively, Frida 
held him back, saying, “ Axel, dear Axel, 
not now! To-morrow, the day after, any 
time! You can always find him.” 

And Habermann took his hat, and said 
he had a message from Fritz Triddelsitz’s 
father, and went out. Franz went up to 
Axel, and embraced him, and said, “ Come 
into the other room, Axel, I have much to 
say to you.” 

And when they had been there awhile, 
Franz looked in at the door, and called 
Frida. And, a while after, Daniel Saden- 
water ran out into the yard, to look for 
the Herr Inspector Habermann, and as he 
passed in, before Briisig’s eyes, Briisig be- 
gan to find it lonely in the room, and he 
went out into the garden, and placed him- 
self on a little elevation, and looked over 
to the Rexow firs, and the Lauban pond, 
thinking his own thoughts, and they 
began in this wise: “Remarkable! 
What is life, what is human life?” and 
when his thoughts had lasted about an 
hour and a half, and he had snapped at in- 
numerable flies, they at last broke out into 
words: “I wish one could get something 
to eat, by and by, and then a quiet place, 
to recreate one’s self a little!” 

And his wish was granted, for Daniel 
came and called him, and when he entered 
the room Habermann stood by Axel, hold- 
ing his hand, and Franz was rubbing his 
hands, and looking at the dinner-table, 
and he came up to Briisig, saying, “ Herr 
Inspector, we have good appetites to-day |” 
And Frida stood there, with the sweetest 
smile, and the most blessed content in her 
face, and said: 

“Herr Inspector,— Herr Assessor, I 
would say, — when we first came to Pum- 

“pelhagen, you were my neighbor at table, 
now that we are going away, you must be 
so once more.” 

“ Going away ?” 

“Yes, old friend,” said Habermann, 
“you are a Jack of all trades, and know 
all that is going on; but you never 
thought of this: the Herr von Rambow 
has exchanged with Franz, he takes Hogen 
Selchow, and Franz, Pumpelhagen.” 

“ That is a good arrangement, Karl, and 
if you crack your jokes on me, because I 
knew nothing about it, I knew, at least, 
several years ago, that the Herr von Ram- 
bow, who was your pupil, would come to 
something.” And he went up to Franz, 
and shook his hand heartily. 

After dinner, many things were talked 
over, and every one conld perceive, by 
Axel’s demeanor, how much lighter his 
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heart was, now that he was no longer in- 
debted to these people, but only to his 
cousin; and in this better mood, he agreed 
to everything, promised to let the inspect- 
or manage the estate, and to give Sones 
proper security. 

ur story rapidly approaches its con- 
clusion. After a week or so, Moses came 
to terms with Pomuchelskopp, for Gur- 
litz. It was sold for a hundred aud nine- 
ty-two thousand thalers. From Moses, 
Franz went straight to Schultz, the car- 


penter: 

“Herr Schultz, can you hold your 
tongue ?” 

“ Trust me for that.” 

“Well,—I am now owner of Pumpel- 
hagen; send some of your people out 
there, and let them tear down the pad- 
docks you built yonder.” 

“TI have thought, all along, that the 
beasts would have a short life.” 

“Well; I am also, after St. John’s, the 
owner of Gurlitz.” 

“See, see! So with Herr Pomuchels- 
kopp too, it is at last: ‘Out! out!’” 

«“ Yes,; but now listen to me. I want 
to have a pastor’s-widow-house built there, 
and it must be planned exactly like the 
parsonage, and stand just opposite, close 
by the church-yard. You can take the 
measure to-morrow.” 

“No need of that, I have two measures 
already, one of my own, and one that 
Mamselle Habermann took, with her apron- 
strings and cap-ribbons.” 

“ Good,” said Franz, and a merry smile 
overspread his face, “use that one.” 

“ But it wasn't right.” 

“No matter! You must build after 
that measure. Buy your needful timber 
to-morrow, engage carriers here in Rahn- | 
stadt, and a good master mason; but be- 
fore all things, don’t breathe a word of it 
to anybody! If you want money, apply 
to Moses.” 

He went off, and old carpenter Schultz 
stood in the door, looking after him. 

“Noblemen, noblemen! Crazy perform- 
ances! Cap-ribbons! ~Apron-strings! 
But Pomuchelskopp out! out! Isn’t that 
good news ?” 

Franz went to Hogen Selchow; Haber- 
mann and Inspector Bremer, who had been 
engaged for Axel, went with him. Axel 
departed, with bag and baggage, and the 
burgomeister from Rahnstadt came in, to 
superintend the transfer of the property, 
and with him Briisig, as assessor. Three 
weeks were taken up in this business, and 
in the repairs and refurnishing of Pumpel- 
hagen; then all was arranged to satisfac- 
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tion. The Frau Pastorin, also, had com- 

leted the preparations for the wedding. 
Y shall write Pe this wedding, exactly 
as it was; it passed over very quietly, and 
I shall quietly pass it over. 

The day after the wedding, Louise and 
Franz, and the Frau Pastorin and Haber- 
mann, sat in a great coach, and Briisig was 
on the box, and they drove to Pumpelha- 
gen. As they passed through Gurlitz, 
there was a great display of fir boards and 
beams, and oaken sills, and a notched beam 
lay all ready, or one side, and the carpen- 
ter, Schultz, stood there, in his shirt sleeves, 
superintending his workmen. Franz 
stopped the carriage, and called out to the 
energetic old man, “Is everything ready, 
Herr Schultz?” 

“ Everything is ready.” 

“Then you may speak, Herr Schultz.” 

“All right!” said Schultz. “ But, 
Mamselle Hab I should say, gracious 
Frau, what trouble you have cost me! 
When I thought I had it, I hadn’t it by a 
long way. I shall have to put in another 
notched beam.” 

“ What?” asked Louise, and looked at 
Franz. 

“ Only this, dear child,” said Franz, put- 
ting his arm around her, “that I have 
bought Gurlitz,and am going to build a 
pastor’s-widow-house here, just like the 
parsonage.” 

“For me?” cried the little Frau Pasto- 
tin, and the tears which had risen to her 
eyes, when she looked at the church-yard 
where her Pastor slept, flowed freely, and 
she grasped his hand, and bathed it with 
tears of joy, for the tears which start in 
sadness often change to tears of joy. 

« And I thought,” continued Franz, “that 
my father-in-law and Brisig might live 
with you, as they have done. And I 
thought, father, you could undertake the 
management of Gurlitz, and you and Bri- 
sig could also have an eye to Pumpelhagen, 
and see if it is managed a, 

« Just the thing!” cried Briisig, from the 
box, who had heard everything because 
the front was down, “ Karl, what did I say 
to you? He'll do!” 

Habermann’s eyes glistened with joy. 
To have occupation and responsibility 
again! to be active and useful! Louise 
_ threw herself upon her husband’s breast: 
“Franz, what a dear, dear fellow you 
are!” And the carriage drove on, and 
arrived at Pumpelhagen. No triumphal 
arches this time, — but in every heart was 
erected a triumphal arch, to the glory of 
the Heavenly Father! 

I have now finished my story, and might 
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as well make an end of it; but I know 
how it is: many people would like to be 
informed of what has happened to our 
friends during the eighteen years since 
1848, and so I will write one more chapter. 


CHAPTER XLVII. 
CONCLUSION. 


A YEAR ago, before I moved from Meck- 
lenburg to Thuringia, I visited the old 
chimney-corner once more, where I had 
spent sa many happy days in my youth; 
and so Icame to Rahnstadt, and went from 
there one afternoon, iu the month of June, 
along the road to Gurlitz. 

I intended to visit Habermann and Bri- 
sig and the Frau Pastorin, whom I had 
known since the time I was an apprentice, 


jand had often visited in Rahnstadt; I had 


known Gottlieb too, at first in his Pietist 
days, and, —strangely,—we came to be 
very good friends, although we held quite 
different opinions; probably because I was 
a very sedate youth, and Gottlieb liked me 
on that account. ° 

When I arrived at Gurlitz, I went up to 
the widow-house, and took hold of the 
handle of the door; the door was fast. 
“Hm!” said I to myself, “it is Sunday 
afternoon, it is hot, they have all gone to 
sleep.” I went to the window, and raised 
myself on tiptoe, to look in; when a voice 
behind me said : 

“Eh, Herr, that will do you no good; 
there is nobody there.” 

“ Doesn't the Frau Pastorin live here ?” 

“She is dead.” 

“ And Habermann?” I inquired. 

“ He has moved to Pumpelhagen, to live 
with the gracious Frau.” 

“Ts the Herr Pastor at home ?” 

“Yes, he is at home,” said old Jiirn, for 
it was he, “yes, he is at home, and the 
Frau Pastorin too; they are just drinking 
coffee.” 

I went to the house and knocked at the 
door. “Come in!” cried a rich voice. I 
entered,— well, in the course of my life, I 
have met with a great deal that I could 
not explain, and some things that were 
very surprising,— but this time I was not 
merely surprised, I was really startled! 
There sat Gottlieb, his haircut very rea- 
sonably short, and instead of resembling 
the hollow of Frau Niissler’s baking trough 
his form was more like the incre :sing 
moon; the white, sunken cheeks had be- 
come smooth and ruddy, and the red, full 
lips seemed to say, “ We have had a good 
dinner to-day, but we and the stout teeth 
behind us have done our duty.” And that 
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was the expression of the whole man, one 
that enjoyed good dinners, and yet did his 
duty. There was nothing lazy about his 
looks, all was firm and clean, and told of 
hard work, and refreshing rest, and com- 
fortable meals. Well, and now! Of the 
Frau Pastorin Lining there was no trace, 
she had changed into the exact image of 
the little, round Frau Pastorin Behrends. 
“Hm!” said I to myself, “the wind sits 
fair in this quarter.” 

. When the first greetings were over, we 
sat down together, and there were many 
uestions to ask, especially on my side. 

e story that I have related I had mostly 
from Brisig; Habermann also would let a 
word fall, now and then, for I was rather 
a favourite with the old man, and some 
things I inquired about elsewhere, a little 
later, and because the principal events oc- 
curred while I was apprenticed on an es- 
tate, I have called it, “ During my appren- 
ticeship.” 

Gottlieb told me various things, and 
Frau Pastorin Lining helped him, for she 
was constantly interrupting ; and when I 
rose, to go to Pumpelhagen,— for I had 
known Franz also, when I was apprenticed 
in the region,— Gottlieb said, “ Yes, go! 
You will find them all together, there; we 
will come by and by, and bring our three 
children; the oldest is absent, he is al- 
ready atthe gymnasium.” I went through 
the Gurlitz church-yard, thinking over 
what I had heard, and it was just what is 
always happening on this earth; joy and 
sorrow, birth aid death. 

The first of our friends who had de- 
ceased was Banschan. He did not die a 
natural death,— not that he committed 
suicide—no! One day weaver Ruhrdanz 
came into the Rexow farm-yard, with a 
rusty flint-lock, took Banschan by the col- 
lar, and led him into the garden; the new 
crown-prince was there as a spectator, 
and—as appeared afterwards — behaved 
very badly upon the occasion, rushing 
about, and growling. A shot was heard, 
and soon after Ruhrdanz came in; and re- 
ae that Banschan had made a very 

hristian end. Frau Niissler poured him 
a glass of schnapps, and when he had 
drank it, very gravely, he said that he and 
the other Gurlitz people had been before 
the court that morning; they were all sen- 
tenced to a year’s imprisonment, and be- 
cause he was the head one, or the ring- 
leader, as they called it, he must have six 
months longer. He went out, but came 
back to say: “Frau, you will not forget 
my old woman! It all happened because 
we had no papers.” 
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The second who died was Jochen him- 
self. Since the time that he had given up 
the control, he had taken to managing ; 
he ran about the fields all day, especially 
in places where there was nothing to do, 
and would stand there, shaking his head, 
but saying nothing. And one Sunday, be- 
tween Christmas and New-Year’s, when 
the snow lay a foot deep over the fields, he 
was out and happened to fall into a ditch. 
He came home quite chilled; Frau Niissler 
gave him camomile tea, by the quart; he 
drank it submissively, but next morning 
he said, “ Mother, what is not to be helped, 
is not. What must be, must. It is all as 
true as leather, and one can do nothin 
more about it,” and with that, he fel 
asleep. He had managed himself to 
death, and Frau Niissler thought seriously 
of inscribing on his tombstone : 


** He died in his vocation.”’ 


Moses was the next; the old man had 
walked firm and upright through life, and 
firm and upright he went out of it. He 
died firm in his faith, and they did for him 
according to the customs of the tribe of 
Judah,— for he belonged to the tribe of Ju- 
dah,— and when he was buried David sat 
in the ashes, with a torn coat, and many 
Christians followed him to the church-yard 
around which he had built the oaken 
fence, and I believe he is in Abraham’s 
bosom, where Christians are also received. 
And the day after his funeral, there 
were three people standing at his grave, 
namely, Habermann, and the two young 
Fraus von Rambow,— Frida was come for 
a visit—and Habermann wiped his old 
eyes, and the two young Fraus laid a 
couple of fresh wreaths on the grave of 
the old Jew, and, as they walked thought- 
fully away through the Rahnstadt mead- 
ows, Habermann said, “ He was a Jew in 
faith, and a Christian in deeds.” 

And now comes Hinning’s turn —our 
brave old Hiinning. Pomuchelskopp had 
gone off, neck and crop, bag and baggage, 
in the blue coach with the coat of arms, 
and with as many furniture wagons as he 
had fat sheep, to Rostock. hen times 
got a little better for credit, he earned 
himself a nickname, they called him, 
“Much too cheap!” for he related his 
story to every one who would listen to 
him, and lamented his hard fate, and the 
sale of Gurlitz, and always ended with a 
deep sigh, “Much too cheap! Oh, very 
much too cheap!” 

His brave Hanning pursued her course 
unterrified, and kept up her authority; 
but, dear knows, what a time she had with 
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those Rosteck maid-servants! They would ' maid-servants had resolved that no re- 
not put up with such treatment as the spectable girl should go into service at the 
Gurlitzers were compelled to endure. Pomuchelskopps. So they hired this wo- 
Every week, she had a new maid; one, man by the day. 
indeed, behaved more reasonably, that! “What do you get a day?” asked 
was an old cook; but when she had been Hiinning. : 
there about three months, this worthless} “Sixteen groschen,” was the reply. 
creature became refractory. Hinning was Hiinning grasped the tongs, but bethought 
very decided, she caught up the fire-tongs, herself in time. But this self-control 
and gave her a hard blow on the head. made the gall overflow into her blood, 
The girl hadn't another word to say, for and three days after she was dead; and 
she fell flat on the kitchen hearth. Adoc- in three days more she was_ buried. 
tor came and talked a great deal about Pomuchelskopp and his daughters do not 
suggillations and fractures; but the end know where she lies, and if any one in- 
of the story was, the poor girl was taken’ quires, they say, “She is buried over 
to the hospital. The doctor was an hon-; yonder, —over yonder.” But Gustaving, 
est man, he reported the matter to the} who, in his capacity of inspector, often 
rightful authorities, and Hiinning was_ visits the city, knows. He took one of the 
summoned before the court. If she had little ones by the hand, and showed him 
made use of a pudding-stick, of the same | the place: “See, Krischaning, mother is 
length and thickness, they would have | buried there.” 
done nothing to her; but,in her valor,| I have been telling of sorrow, and have 
she had seized the tongs! Tongs were not | yet more to relate; but why not also of 
down in the Mecklenburg statutes, and go | joy? There was joy in the pastor’s-wid- 
Hanning was condemned, besides the costs, | ow-house, for long years. Frau Pastorin 
and what she must give the poor girl, to/| used to sit, on summer evenings, and look 
six weeks’ imprisonment. Pomuchel pro-|at her Pastor's grave. Ah! how glad she 
tested, he appealed, he supplicated ; it was! would be to die; and then, when Diirt 
of no use; Hinning was imprisoned on_| brought the candles, she would turn round, 
account of her great valor. He told his' and look at her old furniture, and the 
story to every one who would listen, he| picture gallery, and the duster in its old 
poured out streams of abusive talk about | place, and under the picture gallery, the 
the court; at last, one of the judges hap-j| two rons | old faces, which she had so 
pened to hear of it, and the chancellor | often seen there in her Pastor’s time, and 
made Pomuchel a present of four weeks’ | then, how glad she was to live! Haber- 
imprisonment, for himself. He tried to|mann was constantly active, no longer for 
buy off, with money; but it was no go; strangers, but for his children and grand- 
even the Herr Senator Bank said, “No! children, for Louise had two of the dearest 
this time the poltroon should be served | little girls; and he had still another grati- 
out.” And so those two old brave people | fication. Fritz Triddelsitz walked in one 
were confined in adjoining rooms, over |day,—of course in a blue dress-coat, — 
Christmas, 1852, and New Year’s, 1853;; with the little assessor, and introduced 
and when they had been there a fortnight | himself as a proprietor, in Lower Pomera- 
the jailer remarked to his wife : “ Fika, there | nia, and the little assessor as his bride; 
is quite a difference between the two; he | and when he had talked of various matters 
runs about his room as if he were crazy,| through the evening, and they had gone 
berating everybody, and she sits there,| away, Brisig said, “Karl, this time you 
stiff and stark, in the same place, where she| were right again; but who would have 
sat down the first evening.” thought it ? Your greyhound has become 
Malchen and Salchen, meanwhile, to the | quite a reasonable being; but don’t plume 
great distress of their elders, gave a great | yourself too much upon it; it is not your 
tea-party, to which Herr Siissmann was | doing, it is the little assessor s.” 
invited, as he had, merely out of compas-; _Brisig himself scoured the whole region 
sion, accepted a situation in the Mihlen-| after news. Now he was in Rexow, then 
strasse. in Pumpelhagen, then in Rahnstadt, but 
When our old friends were set free, | his chief place of resort was Hogen Sel- 
Pomuchelskopp sat down in the living;chow. He journeyed thither, nearly every 
room, and bewailed himself to his daugh-| quarter, and when he came back he would 
ters. Hiinning went straight to the kitch-|say, “Karl, it goes well; he has quite 
en, and there found a day-laborer’s wife ;' given up the management, and now he 
for, during their imprisonment, there had_ sits in his work-shop, and invents. Stuff 
been a great excitement, and the Rostock ' and nonsense, of course; but Bremer says 
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he would not ask for a better master, and 
the gracious Frau looks as happy and 
blessed as an angel in Paradise. But, 
Karl, he is not so stupid, after all. He 
has made one invention, that I am going 
to try, myself. You see, you take an ol 
hat, cut out a hole in front, and put a lan- 
tern in, and when you are riding out, in 
the winter evenings, and have your lantern 
there, you can see, as if it were broad day- 
light.” 

Briisig actually brought Axel’s inven- 
tion into practice, and Frightened all the 
country people in the region; but once 
when he had visited Hogen Selchow, he 
had an attack of his old friend the Podagra, 
and the old friend kicked him in the 
stomach, with both feet, and on the way 
home, he took a severe cold. And so he 
lay on his death-bed. 

The Frau Pastorin and Frau Niissler 
and his old Karl Habermann were sitting 
by him, and the Frau Pastorin said, 
“ Dear Briisig, shall I not callin the young 
Herr Pastor ?” . 

“Let it go, Frau Pastorin, you have 
called me a heathen all my life; it may 
not have been right for me to live as I 
have done; but the pastor-business! 
No, it is better so. And, Karl, my sister’s 
daughter, Lotting, is to have two thou- 
sand thalers; and the rest shall go to 
the school in Rahnstadt; for, Karl, the 
Frau Pastorin has enough to live on, and 
you have enough to live on, but the poor 
school-children are so badly off! And 
Frau Niissler has enough to live on, and 
my godchild, Mining, and you, Karl, and 
you are all going to live, and I am going to 
die.” And then his mind began to wan- 
der and he was once more in his early 
childhood, keeping sheep for his father, 
and an old ram made him a great deal of 
trouble, and he called to Frau Niissler to 
come and help him, and Frau Niissler sat 
down on the bed, and put her arms around 
him, and then he began about the three 
sweethearts, and Frau Niissler, and kept 
calling out that he had never loved any one 
but her, and Frau Niissler kissed the words 
from his lips, saying, “I know it, Brisig, 
my dear, old Zachary, I know it.” 

And the fancies came thicker and faster, 
about the time when he was assessor at 
the court, and the indiciums, and the 
young Herr von Rambow, and the Lauban 
pond, and how he threw the pistol into the 
pond and lost four groschen on the wager. 
And then a strange lightness came over 
him, and he told his dear old Frau Niissler 
the most wonderful stories about the lit- 
tle twins, and his godchild, Mining, and 
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Karl Habermann and Louise,— all inter- 
mingled with each other,—holding Frau 
Niissler’s hand fast in his all the while; 
but suddenly he raised himself, and said, 
“ Frau Niissler, lay your hand on my head ; 
I have always loved you. Karl Haber- 
mann, rub my feet, they are cold.” Haber- 
mann did so, and a bright smile flashed 
across Briisig’s face, and he said slowly, 
“TI was always ahead of. you in style.” 
That was the last. 

Our little Frau Pastorin soon followed 
him. There are a few people who live 
very happily on earth, and yet are glad to 
die. To these few belonged the little 
round Frau. She was very comfortable 
here below, but when she thought of the 
home above, a dear old face shown upon 
her, and old tones rang in her ears, for she 
thought of heaven as a little, neat, clean 
village church, where the angels sang and 
her pastor preached. Now she is with 
him, and can put on his mantle, and tie 
his bands, and sing with him, in the little 
church, no longer “funeral hymns,” no! 
“ resurrection songs.” 

With these thoughts running through 
my head, I turned the corner near the ar- 
bor, where so many people had sat in 
their trouble and distress, and saw, playing 
on the lawn, three little maidens from four 
to eleven years of age. And, as I came 
nearer, Isaw a lady with a friendly, con- 
tented expression in her face, and she 
dropped her work in her lap, and smiled 
at the little girls, and shook her finger at 
them: “Don’t provoke me too far!” 
Near her, sat a fresh, healthy-looking man, 
reading the newspaper, and he laid it down 
and shook his head, as if he said, “ There 
is nothing init.” And farther on sat an 
old man, at whose knee a little girl of 
twelve years was l-aning, and chatting 
with him, and he interrupted her lively 
childish prattle, to say to the young Frau: 
“ Let them play, Louise, they will become 
steady and reasonable soon enough.” 
And as [I came round the corner, the old 
man exclaimed: “Good heavens! is not 
that ——?” And Franz and Louise came 
towards me, and Franz said, “See! see! 
That is right, Fritz, to visit us once 
more!” 

“Many greetings, gracious Frau,” said 
I, “from my Louise,” for my wife is a 
Louise too. And we talked of one thing 
and another, but our quiet did not last 
long, for a troop came tearing through the 
garden, like the wild hunt, and four boys, 
with brown eyes, and brown cheeks, and 
gray jackets and trousers, scampered up 
the path, and a little rogue of six years 
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rushed up to Franz and clasped his knees, 
saying over his shoulder to the others, “I 
am the first!” 

“ Yes,” said another, a boy of about 
twelve, “I believe you, you ran through 
the meadow; but how you look! Mother 
will scold finely!” And now the little 
fellow looked down at his stockings and 
trousers, and, truly! if his mother were 
contented with their condition, he would 
have reason to be thankful. 

“Are your father and mother coming 
soon ?” 

“ Yes,” said the eldest boy, “they are 
close by. And grandmother is coming 
too, and Frau von Rambow, who came 
yesterday.” 

“Ah, Frida?” cried Louise, “that is 
good!” And it was not long before Ru- 
dolph and Mining came up, and they looked 
like a fair day in summer, when the sun- 
light lies broad over the fields, and the 
shadows are short, and men are working 
in their shirt-sleeves. Rudolph has be- 
come a capable fellow who counts for 
something among his colleagues, for he 
does not carry on his farming in the old- 
fashioned, narrow ways, and has regard to 
the welfare of other people, and of the 
whole country, as well as to his own profit. 
And behind them came Frau Niissler, 
and Frida. The Frau von Rambow looked 
to the right, and the left, and her face 
grew sad, and when she came to the arbor 
and the first greetings were over, Louise 
called to her oldest daughter, “Frida, 
bring auntie a chair!” for Frida had 
once said, she could never sit again on 
that bench, where she had sat in such an- 
guish. 

Frau Niissler went up to Habermann : 

“ How are you, Brother Karl?” 

“Finely!” cried Habermann, in a loud 
voice, for Frau Niissler had grown very 
hard of hearing, “and you?” 

“Very well, all but my hearing; that is 
worse. They say it comes from taking 
cold. Nonsense! how should I take cold? 
I will tell you, Karl, it came from Jochen; 
for he talked and talked so much, at the 
last, and I was quite worn out. Well, he 
could not help it, it was in his nature.” 

Then came Pastor Gottlieb and Lining, 
with three children. And the children 
played together, and their elders talked 
together, and at supper time the tables 
were laid, out of doors, one for the older 
people by themselves, and one for the chil- 
dren by themselves, and Louise’s eldest 
daughter presided at the children’s table, 
and Grandfather Habermann at the other, 
and both with a very different rule from 
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our old Hiinning. How friendly and pleas- 
ant it was! 

And as we old subjects of Habermann 
were sitting together merrily, rejoicing in 
his government, who came along the 
garden path? Fritz Triddelsitz and the 
little assessor. What an uproar! How 
many questions were asked and answered, 
in a few moments! 

All at once, Triddelsitz caught sight of 
me: “Fritz, where did you come from ?” 

“Eh, Fritz where did you come from ?” 

“ Fritz I haven’t seen you in seven cold 
winters! ” 

“ Nor I you, Fritz.” 

So we:“ Fritzed” each other, back and 
forth, to the amusement of the whole com- 
pany. 

“ Fritz,” asked he, “do you still write 
books ?” 

“Yes, Fritz, I have written a whole 
heap of them.” 

“Well, Fritz, do me a single favor, and 
never put me into any of them.” 

“Eh!” said I, there’s no help for it; 
you are in already, Fritz.” 

“What am I in about?” he asked 
— 

“The rendezvous, at the great water- 
ditch.” 

“ What is that?” asked Louise, who sat 
opposite me. 

ranz laughed heartily : “I will tell you, 
another time.” 

“No, no!” cried Fritz. 

“Why, what is it then?” asked the 
little assessor, looking at me, Fritz Reuter, 
and then at him, Fritz Triddelsitz. I was 
silent, and he said: 

“T will tell you, another time.” 

Old Grandfather Habermann laughed 
with all his might. 

Wien we were by ourselves, afterwards, 
Fritz took my arm, and said: 

“ Just tell me, who told the story ?” 

“ Brisig,” said I. 

“TI thought so,” said he, “ Brisig was 
the chief person in the whole story.” 

“That he was,” said I. 





Some people may ask the question, 
Where are Pumpelhagen and Rexow and 
Gurlitz? Well, you will look in vain for 
them on the map, and yet they are situated 
in our German Fatherland, and I hope they 
are to be found in more places than one. 
Everywhere, where a nobleman resides, 
who does not think himself better than his 
fellow-men, and who recognizes the lowest 
of his laborers as his brother, and himself 
as a fellow-worker,—there is Pumpelha- 
gen. Wherever there is a clergyman, who 
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does not demand, in his self-conceit, that 
everybody shall believe precisely as he 
does, who makes no difference between 

r and rich, who not only preaches, but 
is ready with kind words, and wise counsel, 
and substantial help, when it is needed, — 
there is Gurlitz. Wherever a burgher is 
active and energetic, and is driven by an 
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impulse to become wiser and more capa- 
ble, and thinks more of the general wel- 
fare than of his own pecuniary advantage, 
—there is Rexow. And wherever these 
three are united, through the love of 
sweet womanhood, and the hopes of fresh, 
joyous childhood, there are, also, all three 
villages together. 





Ir is stated in Land and Water that the 
laudable effort of the Acclimatization Society of 
Otago to introduce birds and animals into New 
Zealand has lately met with great success. The 
ships City of Dunedin and Warrior Queen 
have arrived in New Zealand with a living 
cargo of birds and animals which have thriven 
well on board ship durig their long voyage. 
Thus there are now in New Zealand five red deer 
— we regret the stag died on the voyage — gold- 
finches, skylarks, blackbirds, sparrows, chaf- 
finches, &c. The robins, numbering over a 
hundred, unfortunately died on the voyage. It 
is certain that the climate of New Zealand is 
admirably suited for the well-being and estab- 
lishment of a British fauna. The colonists 
wisely recognized the importance of the study 
of ‘* Practical Natural History,’’ particularly 
as regards keeping insect life in check by means 
of small birds, the little feathered servants 
whose services are not sufficiently appreciated 
by agriculturists at home. Within the next 
fortnight thousands of young rooks will fall vic- 
tims to the pea-rifle in England. How much 
better would it be if these unfortunate birds 
could have been sent across the ocean to our 
friends and relations in New Zealand! We un- 
derstand that the cockchafer has been imported 
with English grasses, but the enemy to the cock- 
chafer, the rook, has been left at home. We 
hope next year the Otago Society will repeat 
their experiments with insect-eating birds, the 
unpaid ‘‘ police of nature,’’? which would keep 
in check the insect ‘* pests of the farm,’’ which 
have now pretty nearly their own way, to the 
injury of the farmer and horticulturists at the 
antipodes. The greatest credit is due to Mr. 
John A. Ewen for the pains he has taken in 
shipping the birds, and to Mr. Bills for the care 
and skill he has shown by his judicious manage- 
ment of the birds during the long voyage. 

Nature, 


In the Journal of the Ethnological Society 
of London (October 1870) is an interesting 
by Mr. David Forbes ‘‘ On the Aymara 

fn ians of the Peruvian highlands.” Very full 


information as to their physical structure is 
given, together with exact measurements. Be- 





side their short stature and capacious thorax 
(which seems to be constantly fixed in the condi- 
tion of inspiration) Mr. Forbes’s statistics show 
that the thigh is shorter than the leg, and that 
the heel is as much shorter than a European’s as 
a Negro’s is longer. The half-castes between 
these Indians and the white population are not 
believed by the author to be prolific, so that, 
as in the case of mulattos, the intermediate race 
would soon die out if not continually recruited 
by new accessions. Among many interesting 
details on the food of the Aymaras — especially 
their method of preparing potato so as to keep 
it from rotting — on their disposition and hab- 
its, their implements, and their language, per- 
haps the most remarkable is an account of a 
silver statuette (figured in pl. xx.) of a man in 


-& strange headdress, who holds in one hand a 


mask, which he has apparently taken off in or- 
der to look through an instrument like a tele- 
scope. This tube he holds to his left eye (with- 
out shutting the other) and directs it upwards. 
Mr. Forbes believes this to be a unique speci- 
men. 


Tue California vulture (Cathartes Califor- 
nianus) is the largest species by the 
fauna of Western America, where it ranges over 
an immense space of country in search of food. 
When any large game is brought down by the 
hunter these birds may be seen slowly sweeping 
towards it, intent upon their share of the prey. 
Nor in the absence of the hunter will his game 
be exempt from their ravenous appetite, though 
it be carefully hidden and covered with shrubs 
and heavy branches, as they will drag it forth 
from its concealment and speedily devour it. 
Any article of clothing, however, thrown over 
@ carcase will shield it fromthe vulture. In 
some localities the nests are’known to the Indi- 
ans, who year by year take the young, and, 
having duly prepared them by long feeding, 
kill them at one of their great festivals. The 
California vulture joins to his rapacity an im- 
mense muscular power, as an instance of which 
it is stated that four of then jointly have been 
known to drag for over two hundred yards the 
body of a young grizzly bear weighing more than 
a hundred pounds, Nature. 
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From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
CHARLES DICKENS. 


“CALL no man happy till he is dead,” 
said the wise old heathens. It is still 
more important that we should sum up no 
man’s greatness, and come to no definite 
conclusion as to his fame, until that last 

eat event has happened which separates 

im softly yet suddenly from all the sec- 
ondary influences, from all the ephemeral 
opularity of common life. It is not very 
ong since most sensible people were 
moved with that curious mixture of sor- 
row, shame, and unwilling amusement, 
which is called forth by any absurd exhi- 
bition of self-importance or vanity — by 
the record of the amazing reception given 
to Mr. Dickens by the American people, or 
at least by those excitable classes who 
claim to represent that ill-used nation. 
If we remember rightly, the fact that 
Dickens spoke our common language was 
_ then proclaimed on both sides of the At- 
lantic as one of those often-referred-to 
bonds of union which ought to make New 
England and Old England one. The 
sacred mother-tongue, which was spoken 
by Sarah Gamp and Betsy Prig, was to 
become an object of deeper sanctity to 
both of us from that hallowing connection ; 
and not Butler nor Bunkum, much less 
Alabama claims or Fenians or Filibusters, 
could break the charm which a Dickens 
breathed upon the great Anglo-Saxon 
world, which, if it was united in nothing 
else, was still united in its worship of his 
genius. A hasty hearer might have sup- 
posed it was Shakespeare of whom these 
praises were spoken; but it was not. It 
was the author of “ Pickwick,” and “ Cop- 
perfield,” and (honour to Yankee impar- 
tiality!) “ Chuzzlewit” — not by any 
means a Shakespeare, but yet a man exer- 
cising much real and a great deal of false 
influence on the world. People laughed 
in their sleeves at the big words of this 
glorification; yet Dickens had his seat se- 
cure in the national Walhalla, such as it 
is, and nobody dared to attempt to dis- 
lodge him. When he — , crowds 
thronged to hear and see him: when, after 
a long interval of silence, he condescended 
to put forth the beginning of a story in 
the old well-remembered green covers, 
everybody rushed to read, to praise, and 
to admire, if they could. There is some- 
thing half affecting, half ridiculous — and 
which shows in the very best light the 
grateful docility of the common mind —in 
the eogerness with which the public tried 
to convince itself that it was charmed b 

the opening of the fragment called “ Ed- 
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win Drood.” We all said to each other 
that this was going to be a powerful story 
—one of his best, perhaps; we were on 
the outlook for the familiar delights, the 
true Dickens vein, which we knew so well. 
The effect was flat, no doubt, and the ef- 
fort severe; but perhaps we thought that 
was our own, the reader’s, fault. Thus 
faithfully does the British public, much- 
maligned and sorely-tried audience, up- 
hold the minstrel who has once got posses- 
sion of its ear. It stood by him with a 
9 fidelity to the last. But now 
ickens, too, has come, like so many more 
to be a piece of history, and may be 
judged as the rest have been judged. For 
something between thirty and forty years 
he has reigned and had his day. He has 
been adulated publicly and privately, as 
(it is said) kings used to be adored. For 
a lifetime he was fed with praise, as well 
as with that which is more substantial 
than praise. The fictitious people of his 
making were received into the world as if 
they had been a new tribe, and he their 
king. Honour, and riches, and a kind of 
semi-royal power, were his. This great 
a he undoubtedly held in right of 
is genius alone, and retained it till he 
died. How he did this, how he managed 
to get so high, and keep the height so 
long, and what he did for the world thus 
subject to him during his reign, are inter- 
esting questions, to which we mean to try 
to give some satisfactory answer. 
he world of fiction—or rather the 
world of poetry and imagination — in 
which the dullest of us spend so many 
hours, if not years, of our lives, has many 
differing altitude and longitudes, and 
many variations of spiritual atmosphere. 
It becomes narrow or large to us, low or 
lofty, noble or mean, according as is the 
guide we choose or find most congenial. 
There are some who lead us into a tragic 
Inferno, echoing with mortal groans and 
dark with misery; some into a stately 
Eden, all novel and splendid, with two fair 
primeval creatures in the midst ; and some 
into the scenes we know—the common 
earth, which we recognize, and yet which 
is not the less enchanted ground. Of all 
the circles of imaginative creation, that of 
Shakespeare is the widest, as it is the 
most largely impartial, the most divinely 
calm. It is a very world full of creatures 
good and evil, of everything the earth 
contains — the mean and miserable along 
with the noblest and highest. All are 
there, great ard small, because all are in 
nature. Butt here was but one Shakes- 
peare, and we do not compare the mere 
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children of men with that son of the gods. 
To come along way farther down, there 
is much in the atmosphere of Scott which 
reflects that of Shakespeare. If there is 
no great intellectual being towering over 
* common men, there is at east a full and 
honest conception of the variations in that 
gamut of humanity which strikes so high, 
and sinks into such depths profound. 
And in our own day we have still that 
heritage of truth and nature. Thackeray, 
so often miscalled cynic, though his pages 
may be over-full of the easy victims of so- 
cial satire, has not left us without more 
than one noble testimony that mankind 
can be as good, and simple, and honest, 
and true, as it can be wicked, base, de- 
signing, and artful. This Shakespearian 
tradition has come down to us through the 
changes of ages. In the eighteenth cen- 
tury —that time of universal crisis— 
there was a fluttering and doubtfulness of 
standards. Richardson, narrow in his hon- 
est inexperience, would have made a world 
for us out of sublimities and fiends, lifting 
the ideal of humanity to the last taper- 
— of elevation; while, on the other 

and, manliness had like to become iden- 
tified with vice, had not Parson Adams 
saved Fielding. But through all, the creed 
of our best Makers has been that of our 
greatest Poet—which is, that the noble 
are, at least, as possible as the mean; that 
you are as likely to find in your next 
neighbour a generous friendly Antonio as 
a grasping Shylock; and that a man can- 
not truly picture the world of fact in the 
world of art, without tracing at least as 
many beautiful images as he does base 
ones — nay, that the beauty, the goodness, 
the nobility, must imprint themselves on 
the record, amid all baser chronicles, or 
the record cannot be true. 

Now, the curious thing in the works of 
Mr. Dickens is, that whereas he has added- 
a flood of people to the population of the 
world, he has not added one to that lofty 
rank where dwell the best of humanity. 
He has. given us the most amusing fools 
that this generation knows, the most 
charmingly genial people in difficulties, 
the most intolerable and engaging of 
bores. But he has scarcely left us one 
character which is above ridicule, or of 
which we think with a smile and a tear 
mingled, as it is the highest boast of your 
true humorist to mingle smiles and tears. 
Not to rise to any Shakespearian heights, 
there is not even such a light as Uncle 
Toby shining out of his pages; there is 
nothing like Thomas Newcome. 
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fort to cover the deficiency; but what he 
produces is sham, not real —it is maudlin, 
not pathetic. His highest ideal has a 
quiver, as of semi-intoxication, in its voice ; 
its virtue is smug, self-conscious, surround- 
ed by twittering choruses of praise. 
There is not even a woman among the 
many in his books that would bear putting 
up by the side of the women who are to 
live for ever; and how strangely wanting 
must be the man of genius who cannot 
frame one woman, at least, worth placing 
in the crowd where Una is! This is the 
strange drawback, the one huge deficiency, 
which must always limit the reputation 
of the much-worshipped novelist. Mrs. 
Gamp, no doubt, is great; but she will 
not ‘serve our turn here. He has repre- 
sented with the most graphic and vivid 
clearness almost every grade of the species 
Fool. He has painted ridiculous people, 
silly people, selfish people, people occupied 
with one idea, oddities, eccentrics, a thou- 
sand varieties — but among all these has 
never once stumbled upon the simple, true, 
ideal woman, or any noble type of man. 
Looking at his real power, his undeniable 
genius, the wonderful fertility of his im- 
agination, the spectator asks with a certain 
surprise, How is that he never fell upon 
one such accidentally, as we do in the 
world? The wonder seems how he could 
miss it. But miss it he did, with the cu- 
rious persistency of those fate-directed 
steps which are fain to enter into every 
path but one. This is the first character- 
istic of Dickens among his compeers ir 
the world of literature. He has given us 
pictures as powerful, individualities as dis- 
tinct, as any have done. Perhaps he has 
added to our common talk a larger number 
of side reflections from the thoughts and 
experiences of fictitious persons, than most 
writers even of equal power. But he has 
not created one character so close to us, 
yet so much above us, that we can feel 
him a positive gain to humanity. 

Now, when we make this complaint and 
accusation against the novelist, we are by 
no means setting up the ideal above the 
real, or demanding of heaven and earth a 
succession of Grandisons. Far be the 
thought from our mind: for one hero there 
must always be, no doubt, a hundred val- 
ets, with a variety a:.d play of life among 
them such as many people can appreciate 
a great deal better than they could appre- 
ciate the bigger nature. Let us have the 
valets by all means; but the writer who 
can set only valets before us cannot be 


He tries| placed in the highest rank. It must be 


hard, and strains, and makes many an ef- understood that the difference between 
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the mind which makes “the gentle lady 
wedded to the Moor” the central light in 
a picture, and the mind which places Mrs. 
Gamp in that position, is not a difference 
of degree, but one of kind. The latter 
may be amusing, versatile, brilliant, and 
full of genius, but it is clear that the best 
he can do for his race is a best which is in- 
finitely beneath the other. He knows of 
no hidden excellence, no new glory which 
he can bring out into the light of day; he 
finds no stars in the half-discovered skies, 
nor even the violet hidden by the mossy 
stone. He can do a hundred other clever 
and wonderful things, but this he cannot 
do; he has a bandage upon his eyes, a 
feebleness in his hands. He can identify 
and realize, and pour floods of laughing 
light upon all the lesser objects; but the 
central figure he cannot accomplish — it is 
beyond his power. 

And we cannot but think that Dickens 
himself must have been aware of his own 
limitation on this point. The struggle and 
strain of which we are always aware in 
the working out of his good characters, 
shows something of that suppressed irrita- 
tion with which a workman struggles 
against his special imperfection. He is 
angry that he cannot do it well, as some 
others can; and he works himself up into 
an excitement which he tries to believe is 
creative passion, and heaps on accessories 
and results with a hand which is almost 
feverish in its eagerness. The curious ar- 
tificial cadence of the speeches which are 
meant to be impassioned—the explana- 
tions which every one of his higher female 
characters, for example, makes in meas- 
ured sentences, each exactly like the other, 
at what is supposed the turning-point of 
her existence, and in what are supposed 
to be the accents of lofty and high-pitched 
feeling — are the most curious instances 
of this strain and conscious effort. He 
works himself up to it under the reader’s 
very eyes— he makes enormous prepara- 
tions before he takes the leap: when he 
sets himself in motion at length, it is with 
clenched hands and ‘the veins swelling on 
his forehead—and then he fails. This 
process is gone through almost in the same 
monotonous succession whenever he at- 
tempts to strike any of the higher chords 
of life. The only thing real init is the fail- 
ure. In all the rest there is the strangest 
counterfeit air, and a consciousness of the 
sham which is as apparent to the writer 
as to the reader: the passion is stirred up 
and foamed and frothed, with always some 
new ingredient thrown in at the last mo- 
ment in very desperation; the pathos is 
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skimmed down, diluted, sweetened with 
the most anxious care. No cook nor 
chemist could be more solicitous about the 
due mixture of every element. The only 
thing that is deficient is the effect. 

It is a curious reflection, that perhaps — 
the most popular writer of the period 
which is now closing —the enchanter who 
ruled over the youth of most of us, whose 
supremacy at one time was scarcely con- 
tested, and who even now has lost but 
little of his power—should be thus 
strangely incapable of entering into and 
representing the higher phases of ex- 
istence. His works, we all know, are works 
of the purest morality, inculcating only 
benevolence, charity, and virtuous senti- 
ments. Indeed, Mr. Dickens’s genius is 
not even superior to the popular prejudice 
in favour of poetic justice: he likes to re- 
ward his good people substantially, and to 
make the wicked ones very uncomfortable. 
But with all this, he does not bring us-into 
good company. The society of the clever- 
est of Cockney grooms—the most amus- 
ing of monthly nurses—would not be 
considered edifying in ordinary life. Were 
we condemned to it by any freak of for- 
tune, we should feel ourselves deeply in- 
jured; and whether the large amount of 
it enforced upon us by our favourite nov- 
elist is much to the advantage of our taste 
or manners as a nation, is a question 
worth considering. The genius which 
brought such an unlikely pair to the front 
of the contemporary stage, and has kept 
them there for something like a quarter 
of a century, is a very different matter. 
The difficulty of the task, and the extra- 
ordinary unsuitableness of the position, do 
but enhance the power of the creator : it is 
infinitely clever in him, but is it quite as 
good for us? If, as people say, society in 
many of its circles has taken a lower and 
coarser tone, may not the indifferent com- 
pany we have all been keeping in books 
have something to do with it? We think 
there is a great deal to be said on this 
point; but we are timorous, and do not 
feel equal to the task of charging upon 
the worshipped Dickens any such social 
offence. He who has always preached the 
most amiable of sentiments — he who was 
the first to find out the immense spiritual 
power of the Christmas turkey —he who 
has given us so many wonderful instances 
of sndden conversion from cruelty and un- 
kindness to the most beaming, not to say 
maudlin, amiability, — shall we venture to 
say of him that his influence has not been 
of an elevating order? We shrink from 
the undertaking. But still we venture to 
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repeat, it is a curious fact that this most 
influential writer has brought his readers 
into a great deal of very indifferent com- 
pany, and has not left to us to neutralize 
it a single potential image of the elevated 
or the great — nay, has left us nothing but 
the weakest, sloppiest, maudlin exhibitions 
of gvodness, big in complacency, but poor 
in every other point. 

This, however, which is the worst we 
can say of J}ickens in one particular, is the 
very highest in another. Those beings 
whom he has invented or brought out of 
obscurity have no natural claim to our in- 
terest, no attraction to bring them to us, 
not even any force of natural sympathy to 
give them power. By what strange gift 
is it that he captivates us to Sam Weller, 
and calls up a gleam upon the gravest 
countenance at the very name of Mrs. 
Gamp? Their truth to nature, some 
critics will an8’wer: but this nature has 
nothing that is delightful in it ; it is repul- 
sive, not attractive. Mrs. Gamp in real 
life would be hateful, tedious, and disgust- 
ing — yet there is not a beautiful lady in 
creation whose company we like better in 
print. Howisit? Even when, as a ques- 
tion of art, we disapprove, the furtive 
smile steals to the corner of our mouth. 
This can be nothing but genius, that vivi- 
fying and creative principle which not 
only makes something out of nothing, but 
which communicates qualities to a bit of 
dull clay of which in itself it is utterly un- 
conscious — genius which we are labouring 
to define without growing much the wiser, 
but which we can no more refuse to be in- 
fluenced by, than we can deny the evi- 
dence of our senses. In this power of in- 
teresting his readers, Dickens does not 
even take such help of nature as other 
great artists have been glad touse. There 
is no story, no touch of natural emotion, 
to dispel our prejudices and bring near to 
us the strangely-chosen creature of our 
author’s predilections. What he does, he 
does by sheer force of genius, scorning all 
auxiliaries, and his success is complete. 
His conception of the keen illiterate 
Cockney mind, sharpened by contact with 
that life which abounds in the London 
streets, is as clear and sure as are those 
streets themselves which he can see; his 

lance goes through and through it with a 

ivination more full than knowledge. Per- 
haps his’ consciousness of the influences 
which widen and light it up, is more vivid 
than that of those which cramp and limit 
such an intelligence; he never ventures to 
go deep enough to bring it face to face 
with any problem beyond the reach of its 
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philosophy ; and he is apt to endow it with 
a preternatural cleverness which makes all 
training and instruction unnecessary ; but 
with what certainty, swiftness, and free- 
dom does he play its quaint original light 
over the surface of men and things! what 
a command he has of its odd reflective 
power, its curious scraps of knowledge, its 
easy good-nature and tolerance —a toler- 
ance which means close acquaintance with 
many kinds of evil! The fulness and 
clearness of this knowledge nobody can 
doubt; though, on the other hand, it is 
less apparent how conventional and super- 
ficial it is: even here Dickens does not go 
deep. His instinct leads him to keep on 
the surface. There is more true insight 
in half-a-dozen lines which we could select 
here and there from other writers as to 
the effects of street education than in all 
Sam Weller. 

Nevertheless, Sam Weller is not only 
true, but original. There is no tragic side 
to him. There is no real tragic side, in- 
deed, to any of the Dickens characters. 
And Dickens, perhaps, is the only great 
artist of whom this can be said; for to 
most creative minds there is a charm inde- 
scribable in the contact of human charae- 
ter with the profounder difficulties of life. 
As instinctive sense of his own weakness, 
however, keeps him as far as possible 
from these problems. And his Sam is the 
most light-hearted hero, perhaps, that has 
ever been put npon canvas. He is the 
very impersonation of easy conscious skill 
and cleverness. He has never met with 
anything in his career that he could not 
give a good account of. Life is all above- 
board with him, straightforward, jovial, on 
the surface. He stands in the midst of 
the confusion of the picture in very much 
the same position which the author him- 
self assumes. He is the Deus ex machiné, 
the spectator of everybody’s mistakes and 
failures —a kind of laughing providence 
to set everything right. Sam’s position in 
the “ Pickwick Papers ” is one of the great 
marvels in English art. It is the first act 
of the revolution which Mr. Dickens ac- 
compkished in his literary sphere — the 
new system which has brought those upper- 
most who were subordinate according to 
the old canons. This ostler from the City, 
this groom picked up from the pavement, 
is, without doubt or controversy, every- 
body’s master in the story of which he is 
the centre. When the whole little com- 
munity in the book is puzzled, Sam’s clev- 
erness cuts the knot. It is he who always 
sees what to do, who keeps everybody else 
in order. He even combines with his réle 
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of all-accomplished serving-man the other 
réle of jeune premier, and retains his supe- 
riority all through the book, at once in 


philosophy and practical insight, in love' 


and war. 

The “ Pickwick Papers” stands by itself 
among its author’s works; and as the first 
work of a young man, it is, we think, 
unique in literature, Other writers have 

rofessed to write novels without a hero: 
Dicken, so far as we are aware, is the only 
one who, without making any profession, 
has accomplished.that same. To be sure, 
“ Pickwick” is not, in thé ordinary sense 
of the word, a novel, and yet it would be 
hard to classify it in any other list. Strang- 
est of books! which introduces us to a 
set of people, young men and old, women 
and girls, figures intended to represent the 
usual strain of flesh and blood —in order 
that we may laugh at them all! There is 
a horrible impartiality, a good-humoured 
universal malice, running through the 
whole. The author stands in the midst, 
half himself, half revealed in the person 
of his favourite Sam, and looks at the 
world he has created, and holds his sides. 
He does not even feel contempt, to speak 
of —he feels nothing but what fun it is to 
see so many fools disporting themselves 
according to their folly. There is, as we 
have said, a horrible impartiality in it. 
Other writers have preserved a little re- 
spect, a little sympathy, for the lovers, at 
least —a little feeling that youth must 
have something fine in it, and that the gal- 
lant and the maiden have a right to their 
pedestal. But not so Dickens: the delight 
with which in this book he displays all the 
ridiculousness and inherent absurdity 
which he finds in life, is like the indiscrim- 
inate fun of a schoolboy who shouts with 
mirth at everything which can by any 
means be made an occasion of laughter, 
without acknowledging any restraint of 
natural reverence or decorum. In “ Pick- 
wick,” the work is that of a man of genius, 
but the spirit is almost always that of a 
mischievous innocent schoolboy. When 
the great contemporary and rival of Dick- 
ens produced his first great work, all the 
virtuous world rose up and condemned the 
cynicism of “Vanity Fair;” but nobody 
has ever said a word about the cynicism of 
“ Pickwick ;” and yet, to our thinking, the 
one is a hundred times more apparent than 
the other. “Vanity Fair” is a book full 
of deep and tragic meaning, of profound 
feeling and sentiment, which crop up 
through the fun, and are ever present, 
though so seldom expressed. The histo- 
rian, story-teller, social philosopher, laughs, 
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it is true, but he has a great mind to weep: 


: he sneers sometimes, but it is because his 
heart grows hot as he watches the pranks 


that men play before high heaven. ° But 
the author of “ Pickwick ” cares not a straw 
what fools his puppets make of themselves; 
the more foclis they are, the more he 
laughs at their absurdity. He is too good- 
humoured, too full of cheerful levity and 
the sense of mischief, to think of their lies 
and brags and vanity as anytt:ing vile and 
blamable; they are so funny, that he for- 
gets everything else. His characters go 
tumbling about the world as the clown 
and pantaloon do in the midst of those 
immemorial immoralities of the pantomime 
—the ever-successful tricks and cheats in 
which we all find once a-year an unsophis- 
ticated pleasure. In short, the atmosphere 
of “ Pickwick” is more like that of a pan- 
tomime than of any other region we know. 
Mr. Jingle, who is the villain, and has to 
be punished and reformed after a fashion 
in Mr. Dickens’s favourite harlequin-wand 
manner of reformatior, is a respectable 
character, with a purpose, beside Mr. 
Winkle, who is the veriest braggart, cheat, 
and sneak that ever was introduced into 
fiction. Yet the very funniest scenes in 
the book, those which the chance reader 
turns to by instinct, are the narratives of 
Mr. Winkle’s exploits, though he is one of 
the foremost walking gentlemen, lover, and 
in a manner hero of the piece. Sam Wel- 
ler, who picks him up with his unlucky 
skates on, and takes care of his equally 
unlucky gun, is, like the author, too merry 
over it, to feel any sort of indignation 
against Mr. Winkle. The two burst with. 
—y laughter aside, and find it the best 
un 

The extreme youthfulness of this treat- 
ment is visible even in the more serious 
parts of the book, if anything in it can be 
called serious. Mr. Pickwick himself is 
just the kind of bland old gentleman, with 
money always ready in his old-fashioned 
breeches-pocket to make up for all defi- 
ciencies, and an everlasting disposition to 
meddle and set everything right, who is too 
apt to be a schoolboy’s ideal : an old fellow 
who may be freely laughed at, but whose 
credulity is as unbounded as the funds at 
his disposal, and who is delightfully ready 
to be hoaxed, and falls by himself, almost 
too naturally, into the pitfalls of practical 
joking. It is, perhaps, the perfect good- 
humour of this view of life which keeps it 
from being assailed as cynical. For it is 
thoroughly good-humoured, by dint of be- 
ing absolutely indifferent. ere is the 
same large toleration in it which we have 
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of the tyrannies, and extortions, and ava- 
rices of an ant-hill, when we take upon 
ourselves to observe the busy community 
there. When the weak one is overpowered 
and trodden upon, no indignation fills our 
superior bosom; we look on and smile, and 
watch without interference — without any- 
thing that can be called sympathy, but 
with a great deal of amusement. In the 
same way, there is no doubt, though with a 
curious revolution of circumstances, our 
school-boys, our servants, contemplate us. 
Were our grdoms habitually set to pro- 
duce a picture of the existence of their 
masters, there is little chance that it would 
be so amusing as “ Pickwick,” but it would 
be in the same vein. The keenest, lively, 
sharp-eyed observation of the outside, 
without any sympathy or respect, or desire 
to understand the unseen —a lively appre- 
hension of the folly of those who act as 
we ourselves would not think of acting, 
and by the guidance of principles which 
we don’t care to fathom —lies at the bot- 
tom of the whole. It is the life of one 
class as it appears to a member of another ; 
the commentary of a spectator who never 
identifies himself with the actors, who has 
no sense of community of interests or 
character, who is as indifferent to their 
right and wrong as we are to the Ants — 
but who notes everything, and has an in- 
stinctive perception of the fun, the ridicu- 
lousness, the absurdity inalienable from 
humanity. One touch of sympathy would 
change the whole — would bring in shame 
and moral sentiment, would probably give 
bitterness to the laugh, and modify the fun 
with meaning. But this idea had not oc- 
curred to Dickens at the time of “ Pick- 
wick.” His is the very triumph of youth- 
ful profanity, of superficial insight, of 
bright-eyed, unsympathetic vision. The 
light of his laughing eyes throws a certain 
gleam of amused expectancy over the land- 





scape — or rather stage, which is a better 


word. And how thoroughly we are oat an 


for our anticipations of fun!—how de- 
lightfully does everybody commit himself, 
make a fool of himself, exhibit his vanities, 
his absurdities, in unconscious candour 
before us. Never was there such a big, 
full, crowded pantomime stage — never so! 
many lively changes of scene and charac- 
ter. There is scarcely more art or skill in 
the situations than is necessary to please 
the most indulgent holiday audience. Mr. 
Pickwick’s memorable mistake about his 
bedroom — the troubles to which Mr. 
Winkle was subjected in consequence of 





his good-nature in opening the door in the 
middle of the night to a lady coming 
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home from a ball —are incidents for the 
planning of which the very minimum of 
Invention has been employed; and yet 
how they amuse us! We laugh as we 
laugh at the preposterous innocent blun- 
ders which sometimes occur in our own 
life. They have the same spontaneous un- 
intentional air, the same want of meaning. 
For absence of meaning is a positive ad- 
vantage in the circumstances. It improves 
the fun, and increases its resemblance to 
the fragmentary humours of ordinary ex- 
istence. Thus our author-moves us at the 
very smallest cost, so far as construction 
is concerned. But the panorama which 
he unfolds before us trembles with light 
and* movement and variety. There is 
nothing dead, stagnant, or dull in the 
whole exhibition —in every corner it is 
alive ; something is going on wherever we 
turn. We feel that it is out of his own 
inexhaustible being that he is pouring all 
those crowds upon us, and that as many 
more are ready to follow, all as full of 
eccentricity, absurdity, nonsense, and fun 
as their predecessors. It is the life, the 
flow and fulness of vitality, the easy wealth 
of witty comment, the constant succession 
of amusing scenes, which insure the popu- 
larity of “Pickwick.” It is of its nature 
delightful to the very young—to the 
schoolboy mind yet unawakened to any- 
thing beyond the fun of existence ; and at 
the very other end of the social scale, it is 
full of amusement to the wearied man, 
who has enough of serious life, and to 
whom it is a relief to escape into this 
curious world, where all is fun, and noth- 
ing serious. But of all the revelations of 
mind made by the first works of great 
artists, “ Pickwick” is a the most 
incomprehensible. With all its charming 
gaiety and good-humour, with its bits of 
fine moral reflection and demonstrative 
worship of benevolence, it is without 
heart and without sympathy — superficial 


d profane. 

We do not use the latter word, however, 
in a religious sense; for Dickens has 
always persistently and most benevolently 
countenanced and patronized religion. 
He is humanly, not sacredly, profane in 
the first great effort of his genius — not 
bitterly sceptical of, but light-heartedly in- 
different to, human excellence. This will, 
we fear, be considered strange doctrine by 
those who have taken for granted all his 
subsequent moralities on the subject, and 
the very great use he has made of moral 
transformations. But in “ Pickwick” there 
is absolutely no moral sense. It either 
does not exist, or has not been awakened ; 
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and there is the deepest profanity — a pro- 
fanity which scorns all the traditions of 
few vd and romance, as well as all the 

igher necessities of nature — in the total 
absence of any sentiment or grace in the 
heroes and heroines, the lovers, the one 
class of humanity on whose behalf there 
exists a lingering universal prejudice. It 
is true that this criticism refers in its full- 
est sense to “Pickwick” alone — but 
“ Pickwick” is Dickens pur et simple in his 
first freshness, before the age of conven- 
tionality had begun. And the defect is 
closely connected with one of his best qual- 
ities the gennine kindness of feeling 
which mingles with all his ridicule. He is 
never harsh, never ungenial, and much 
more disposed to put a good than an evil 
interpretation upon the motives of human 
folly. He does not permit us either to 
hate or to despise our fellow-creatures in 
their weaknesses; but yet he enjoys the 
contemplation of those weaknesses. He 
is cruel without intending it; but in his 
very cruelty he is kind. 

The distinction, however, between this 
one book and all the others, is as curious 
as anything in literature. It is the same 
hand which works; for who else could fill 
his canvas so lavishly? —who else has 
such unbounded stores to draw upon? 
The life and brightness are the same, the 
boundless variety and animation; and the 
same also is that power of natural selec- 
tion which brings to the author’s hand 
those odd and unusual and unelevated 
figures which suit him best; but in every- 
thing else the whole fictitious world is 
changed. “Pickwick” was full of the 
most genial, natural, easy indifference to 
the higher morality ; but every subsequent 
work is heavy with meaning, and has an 
almost polemical moral. In “ Pickwick” 
everybody’s aim was to make himself as 
charmingly absurd as possible for our 
delight and pleasure; for this end they 
roamed about the world seeking adven- 
tures which meant nothing but fun, and 
generally conducting themselves like men 
without any social bonds of duty upon 
them, with no responsibilities to the world, 
nor necessity to make their living or ad- 
vance their fortunes. We even defy any 
one to make out to what social class these 
personages are intended to belong. Were 
we to describe Mr. Pickwick as a retired 
tradesman, and his young friends as sons 
of well-to-do persons in the same class, we 
should convey the impression made by 
their manners and habits upon ourselves 
a: but there is no evidence that 

ickens meant this. In all his other 
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books, however, the social details are fully 
expressed, and the bondage of ordinary 
circumstances acknowledged. Many of 
these works have not only an individual 
moral, but are weighted besides with an 
attack upon some one national institution 
or public wrong, as if Mr. Dickens’s sense 
of responsibility to the world for his great 
gift, and the manner in which he should 
use it, had developed all at once, and, hav- 
ing once developed, would not be trifled 
with. The Yorkshire cheap schools; the 
land speculations of America; the Court 
of Chancery, and other objectionable in- 
stitutions — have each a book devoted to 
them; while the advantages of benevo- 
lence, and the drawbacks of selfishness, 
are developed in every new group of char- 
acters, to the edification of the world. 
This change is an odd one, and one for 
which we know no explanation. But how- 
ever it came about, the fact is beyond 
doubt. The group of works which fol- 
lowed —“ Nicholas Nickleby,” “Oliver 
Twist,” “ Martin Chuzzlewit,” “ Dombey ” 
—are all books with a purpose. They 
are books, too, in which the old traditions 
of construction are partially followed, and 
the love tale is restored to a certain 
prominence. They have a beginning, and 
a middle, and an end, the due amount of 
orthodox difficulties, and the “lived very 
happy ever after” of primeval romance. 
Thus their character is altered. There is 
no longer the delightfut Pickwickian mud- 
dle, the story without an end, which might 
go on for ever. The orthodox machinery 
of the novel places a certain limit upon 
the book ; it restricts it within conditions, 
and demands a certain exercise of those 
qualities of foresight and economy which 
are equally necessary, whether we are 
about to marry ourselves, or to arrange 
for the marriage of our hero and heroine. 
But notwithstanding this change of cir- 
cumstances, the charm of “ Nickleby” and 
“ Chuzzlewit ” is the same as the charm of 
“ Pickwick.” It lies in the wealth and ful- 
ness and lavish life, in the odd exhibitions 
of ignoble and unelevated humanity, in the 
gay malice (not maliciousness) with which 
all that is ridiculous is pursued and dwelt 
upon. Nothing can be worse than the 
bits of melodrama which now and then, in 
the exigencies of the story, the author is 
driven to indulge in; and the good people 
and gentlefolks are as a rule extremely 
feeble and uninteresting ; but all the teem- 
ing wealth of lower life which makes the 
other rich abounds and overflows in these. 
The grim group of the a the gen- 
ial bigness of John Browdie, the Crummles 
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and their troupe, Pecksniff, Mark Tapley 
and Mrs. Gamp, Toots and Miss Nipper, 
are all perfect in their way. With them 
the author is at his ease. His artificial 
goodness and maudlin virtue fade out of 
our sight. When he is out of the benumb- 
ing presence of the ladies and gentlemen 
who are ing tna to talk good English, 
and behave themselves accordingly, he ex- 
pands like a flower. His foot is on his na- 
tive heath, he is among the people and the 
scenes with which he is fully acquainted, 
and he can give himself his fall swing. 
Sometimes he even rises into a strain 
higher than that of his old light-hearted, 
cynical, and amused toleration. The pic- 
ture of Dotheboys Hall has a certain fierce 
reality in its fun, of which nothing in 
“ Pickwick” gives promise ; and the drama 
of Bill Sykes’s vengeance and punishment 
-is most effective and even terrible. His 
knot of criminals is revolting, but it is one 
of the most powerful pictures he has ever 
drawn; and it is all the more powerful in 
comparison with the insipid framework of 
goodness and prettiness in which this 
trenchant villany and gloom are enclosed. 
Here his utter failure and his highest suc- 
cess are put together so closely that it is 
impossible not to see the full force of the 
contrast. Fagin, the Artful Dodger, and 
Bumble, are all full of reality ; and even 
such a miserable conception as that of 
Noah Claypole gives strange involuntary 
evidence that the very lowest type is 
more conceivable to our author’s imagina- 
tion than the gentle uniformity of civilized 
existence, into which he can put neither 
character nor spirit. 

The same fact is apparent less unpleas- 
antly in the “Old Curiosity Shop,” where 
the false'sentiment and mawkish pathos of 
‘little Nell, with all that exaggerated and 
foolish devotion which Mr. Dickens is so 

‘fond of representing, forms a husk and en- 
velope for the delightful figure of Dick 
Swiveller, one of his greatest creations. 
We are not sure that we do not, as a mat- 
ter of individual opinion, place Dick on a 
pinnacle above the rest —a_ pinnacle 
which, perhaps, he may divide with the 
Micawbers, inimitable pair! but which not 
even Sam Weller could reach. Sam isa 
saucy fellow, whom we all know we would 
not tolerate in our service for a day, useful 
as he was to Mr. Pickwick; but Dick 
Swiveller we take toour bosom. His very 
dissipatedness, his indebtedness, “the 
rosy ” which he passes so much too often, 
the idle ways which we cannot help seeing 
— we look upon all with indulgent eyes. 
He is never a blackguard in his lowest 
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days; even the people in those streets, 
which he shut up gradually by buying a 
pair of gloves in one and a pot of pomade 
in another, must have missed him, when he 
no longer went by in his checked trousers 
swinging hiscane. He is an indifferent 
member of society, and likely to break his 
aunt’s heart; but there is no harm in Dick. 
The poor little Marchioness, in her big 
cap and bib, is as safe in his hands as if 
she possessed the rank her name implies, 
and he were her ladyship’s most decorous 
chamberlain. He may beat her at crib- 
bage, and teach her how egg-flip tastes, 
but no harm. In the chapters which dis- 
cuss and describe Dick Swiveller there is 
more true humour than in all the rest of 
Dickens; for he, perhaps, alone of all the 
many ees his family, has got the 
love of his author. He is treated fondly, 
with a gentle touch; he is made fun of 
tenderly ; he is cunningly recommended to 
our affections, as a man recommends the 
truant boy who is the light of his eyes, in 
all manner of soft pretended reproaches 
and fond abuse. He is almost the only 
man disabled, and incapable of helping 
himself, of whom Dickens makes a favour- 
ite. Most of his pet characters are partic- 
ularly clever and handy, and most of them 
find some way of turning the tide of for- 
tune, and working themselves clear. But 
it is very certain that nature never meant 
our beloved Dick to do anything for him- 
self. He would have gone stumbling on 
till doomsday, shutting up one street after 
another with his little purchases, making 
ineffectual appeals to his aunt, and taking 
the failure of them quite good-humoredly, 
in the most genial undiscourageable way, 
had not Mr: Dickens at last made up his 
mind to interfere. Perhaps that is why 
we like him so; he is so dependent upon 
our liking and our sympathies. Then he 
is so friendly, so willing to be of use, so 
anxious to conciliate, and so Sonnney 
unconscious of the harm he is doing by his 
good-natured efforts; so easily moved to 
one thing or another; so elastic and ver- 
satile in those innocent plans of his, which 
are always ready to be changed at a mo- 
ment’s notice. “No man knocks himself 
down; if his destiny knocks him down, 
his destiny must pick him up again. Then 
I’m very glad that mine has brought all 
this upon itself, and I shall be as careless 
as I can, and make myself quite at home to 
spite it. So go on, my brick,” said Mr. 

wiveller, “and let us see which of us will 
be tired first.” 

Such is the cheerful philosophy with. 
which he beguiles his woes. But if Mr. 
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Swiveller struggling with fate is a fine 
spectacle, Dick in the pangs of disap- 
pointed love is finer still. hen he con- 
templates gloomily the indigestible wed- 
ding-cake — when -he binds his hat with 
crape instead of the traditionary willow — 
when he takes comfort, and bids the faith- 
less Sophy know that a young lady is saving 
up for him — he is inimitable. Pure com- 
edy, as good almost as Falstaff in its way, 
isthe entire episode. It wants the breadth 
which the greater artist gives to all his 
work ; and the surroundings are not equal 
to the central figure, and take off from its 
fine proportion. Such an artificial pair, 
for instance, as Sally Brass and her 
brother — such a mere monster as Quilp 
—have nothing to do with the more re- 
fined and true conception, and balk Dick 
of his due development. But even these 
cannot prevent the scenes, in which he is 
the principal actor, from taking the high- 
est place in English comedy. When the 
Marchioness comes upon the stage the 
oe is perfect. It is hard to understand 

ow so many inferior episodes have been 
dramatized, and this, which is as fine as 
Moliére, should have been neglected. The 
honest fellow’s goodness to the forlorn 
child, the perfect ease with which he 
adapts himself to her society, the little fic- 
tion —so quaintly nonsensical, yet after a 
while so real— which he weaves about 
her,—to all this we know scarcely any 
match in the language, and certainly noth- 
ing more humorous and more captivating. 
For the first time Mr. Dickens goes direct 
to the heart; and he does so in one of the 
highest and most difficult ways,—not by 
tears, but by laughter. The humanity 
and innocent-heartedness of this irregular, 
disorderly, dissipated young man, over- 
come ali the defences which we erect una- 
wares against the sickly sentimentality of 
little Nell. We defy her to move us, but 
we succumb to him without a struggle. 
The two playing cribbage in the damp 
kitchen, of which Dick remarks that “the 
marble floor is —if I may be allowed the 
expression — sloppy,” has just that mix- 
ture of the pathetic which true humour de- 
mands. The miserable scene — the small, 
squalid, desolate child, who is one of the 
actors —the careless good heart, touched 
with a hundred gentle movements of pity 
and kindness, of the other — bring out the 
genuine comic nature of the intercourse, 
the quaint originality and fun, with double 
force. So vivid is the picture, that the 
present writer, turning to the book with 
the feeling that the cribbage-playing below 
stairs must have gone on for a considerable 
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period, is struck with amazement to find 
that it only happened once. So reticent 
and modest is real power whenever it feels 
its strength, and so genuine is the im- 
ees made by the true humour, the 

appy tender naturalness, of this strange 
and touching scene. 

We have said that the Micawbers ma 
claim a place on the same platform wit 
Dick ; but we are not sure whether we can 
fully justify the claim. The Micawbers 
are great, but they are not pathetic : there 
is not in them that deeper touch which 
dignifies the laughter. Nothing like a tear 
starts at their bidding; and consequently 
they do not attain to the same perfection 
as their wonderful predecessor. But if the 
humour is less deep and true, the wonder- 
ful energy and life of the picture — its 
truth to nature, its whimsical reality and 
force —are above all praise. Mr. Micaw- 
ber is as genuine an addition to the world’s 
population as if we knew where to find his, 
mark in the parish register, and were ac- 
quainted with all the beginnings of his ca- 
reer, — how he fell in love with Mrs. Mi- 
cawber, and how that lady’s family per- 
mitted a union which was to give them so 
much trouble. His genteel air, his frank- 
ness on the subject of his difficulties, his 
delightful readiness to give his attention to 
anything that may turn up, the way in 
which his impecuniosity serves him as a 
profession, are all set before us with an 
unfailing spirit. Mr. Micawber never flags; 
there is never a moment at which we can 
feel that the author forgotten what 
went before, or lost thre Even his 
concern in one of t wonderful plots 
which are so dear to Dickens, his connec- 
tion with Uriah Heep’s disgusting villany, 
does not harm him. On the contrary, we 
feel disposed for once to welcome the plot 
which makes apparent to us Mrs. Micaw- 
ber’s distress of mind over her husband’s 
new-born mysteriousness, the delightful 
— of racy letter-writing which she ex- 

ibits, and the beautiful devotion which 
she does not attempt to conceal. Mrs. 
Micawber is almost as good as her husband. 
The intrepid courage with which she keeps 
up that imaginary struggle with her fam- 
ily, scorning every temptation to leave 
Mr. Micawber, her occasional despair and 
beautiful power of overcoming it is as a 
wife and a mother, and making herself as 
comfortable as circumstances permit; her 
anxiety that Mr. Micawber should have 
occupation worthy of his talents, and be 
appreciated at last; her never-failing gen- 
tility and sense of what is due to her posi- 
tion, — are all kept up with the same per- 
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fect spirit and reality. As we read, we 
too feel the exhilarating effect of a meal 
procured by the sale of a bedstead; we 
too are aware of that sensation of having 
settled a serious point of business, which 
" -apseonatg Mr. Micawber when he has put 

is name toa bill. We scorn the world- 
ling who hesitates at that security; we 
understand the roll in our friend’s voice, 
his consciousness that he has come into his 
property, and paid off all the charges with 
a liberal hand when he writes his name to 
that bit of paper. Perhaps none of us have 
have ever encountered in the world the full- 
blown perfection of a Mr. Micawber — per- 
haps, as revealed by the inspiration of the 
poet, nothing so consistent and complete 
ever existed ; for it is the mission of art to 
fill out the fragmentary types of human 
character, and give them form and sub- 
stance. But how many hints and sugges- 
tions of Mr. Micawber has the ordinary 
observer met! and how kindly, how gen- 
ially, with what a friendly insight, has the 
author combined those suggestions, and 
made them into one consistent being! <A 
less friendly interpretation, an eye less 
kind or less enlightened by laughter, might 
have made a miserable Jeremy Diddler out 
of our hero—and the difference is very 
notable ; for Micawber is no doubt as great 
a nuisance to his friends as Diddler was, 
and has quite as little sense of the sanctity 
of money, that one fundamental principle 
which most of us hold so strenuously. 
Nor is Dickens without the power of 
treating this view of the character, as 
many slighter ‘ot ro and the elaborate 





and cruel one of @rold Skimpole, which 
the reader will re@@lect in another book, 
geno Se We do not know that 
in reality Micawber is more virtuous than 
Skimpole. The difference is too delicate 
to be defined; but of this we have no 
doubt, that humour has helped humanity 
in the picture of the former, and that the 
author’s sense of the unbounded fun of the 
situations in which such a man places him- 
self by nature, has actually helped us to 
realize a moral difference. For Mr. Mi- 
cawber’s sense of honour and generosity 
is strong, though it is not perhaps so effect- 
ual upon his character as might be desired. 
It is true that the signature of the bill is 
to him as it were a receipt in full, clearing 
him of all further responsibility; but still 
how charmingly ready he is to sign it! how 
incapable of taking advantage of any one’s 

enerosity without that precaution! He 


ortifies his friends against the indiscretion 
of their own liberal impulses by those bits 
of stamped paper. 


e mortgages that 
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grand estate—the future which nobody 
can alienate from him — with the readiness 
of a prince, believing in it all the while 
with greater and more perfect faith than 
perhaps nowadays any prince would be 
justified in entertaining. And then how 
hospitable, how liberal, how ready to share 
what they have, be it pasty or crust, sir 
loin or bread and cheese, are this most 
amiable couple! Not only do they hold 
themselves ready to sell their bedstead at 
a moment’s notice on their own account, 
but they are equally ready to entertain 
you on the proceeds, giving you the gen- 
teelest yet cheerfulest of welcomes, a lay- 
ish portion, and the most charming talk to 
help it down. Their hearts are as open as 
if they had ten thousand a-year,—and so 
in fact they have, or as near it as circum- 
stances allow, having a blithe unfailing faith 
in the something which is to turn up, and 
in their fellow-creatures and their good 
fortune. It is astonishing in: what good 
stead this same faith in fortune stands 
even the commoner adventurers of ordi- 
nary life. And as for the Micawbers, we 
do not pretend to be capable of any mo- 
rality on the subject. Had their difficulties 
been fewer — had something turned up at 
an earlier period, equally genteel and 
lucrative, in which Mr. Micawber’s talents 
would have found scope—had he been 
above the necessity of selling bedsteads or 
signing bills —the chances are we should 
have known nothing about him: and this 
possible deprivation is one which we can- 
not contemplate philosophically. 

Mr. Micawber even reconciles us in part 
to one of those wonderful and terrible ex- 
planation-scenes which are Mr. Dickens’s 
delight. We tolerate it because of the 
high crisis of feeling which it brings about 
in the Micawber household. The mystery 
with which it is introduced; the terrible 
sense of estrangement which prompts his 
devoted wife to appeal to the sympathy of 
her friends, “ though harrowing to myself 
to mention;” Mr. Micawber’s own tragic 
consciousness that with such a secret as 
weighs down his being, it is not with him 
as in former times, when “I could look my 
fellow-man in the face, and punch his head 
if he offended me: my fellow-man and my- 
self are no longer on such glorious terms! ” 
—all these preparations work us up into 
real excitement; and when the crisis is 
over, we turn from the villain and the vic- 
tim with equal indifference, to be present 
at the reconciliation, or rather, as Mr. Mi- 
cawber more eloquently expresses it, “the 
re-establishment of mutual confidence be- 
tween myself and Mrs. Micawber.” It is 
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with the most delightful readiness that we 
hasten to assist at this explanation. 


*** The evil that has been interposed between 
Mrs. Micawber and myself is now withdrawn,’ 
said Mr. Micawber, ‘and my children and the 
Author of their Being can now once more come 
in contact on equal terms.’ His house was not 
far off: and as the street-door opened into the 
sitting-room, and he bolted in with a precipita- 
tion quite his own, we found ourselves at once 
in the bosom of his family. Mr. Micawber, ex- 
claiming ‘Emma, my life!’ rushed into Mrs. 
Micawber’s arms. Mrs, Micawber shrieked, 
and folded Mr. Micawber in her embrace. .. . 
* Emma,’ said Mr. Micawber, ‘ the cloud is past 
from my mind. Mutual confidence, so long 
promised between us once, is indeed to know no 
further interruption. Now, welcome poverty,’ 
said Mr. Micawber, shedding tears, ‘ welcome 
misery, welcome houselessness, welcome hunger, 
rags, tempest, and beggary. Mutual confidence 
will sustain us to the end!’ With these ex- 
pressions, Mr. Micawber placed Mrs. Micawber 
in a chair, and embraced the family all round: 
welcoming a variety of bleak prospects which 
appeared to my judgment to be anything but 
welcome to them: and calling upon them to 
come out into Canterbury and sing a chorus, as 
nothing else was left for their support.”” 


Still grander and more imposing is the 
last appearance of the Micawbers upon the 
stage. We pause, however, to say that 
we are morally certain Mr. Micawber, left 
to himself, would never have emigrated; 
and that only the delicious temptation of 
the novelty, and the sense of am oppor- 
tunity for distinguishing himself as the 
typical emigrant, could have moved him to 
such a step. The tears with which he has 
been welcoming ruin are scarcely dry, and 
Mrs. Micawber has but newly recovered 
from the faint produced by the reconcilia- 
tion. 


‘* My aunt mused a little while, and then 


said: 

*¢* Mr. Micawber, I wonder you have never 
turned your thoughts to emigration.’ 

*¢* Madam,’ returned Mr. Micawber, ‘ it was 
the dream of my youth, and the fallacious as- 
piration of my riper years.’ I am thoroughly 
persuaded, by the by, that he never thought of 
it in his life... . 

‘* ¢ There is but one question, my dear ma’am, 
I would wish to ask,’ said Mrs. Micawber. 
* The climate, I believe, is healthy ? ” 

‘¢ ¢ Finest in the world,’ said my aunt. 

*¢ ¢ Just so,’ returned Mrs. Micawber. ‘ Then 
my question arises. Now, are the circumstances 
of the country such that a man of Mr. Micaw- 
ber’s abilities would have a fair chance of rising 
in the social scale? I will not say at present 
might he aspire to be governor, or anything of 
that sort; but would there be a reasonable open- 
ing for his talents to develop themselves — that 
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would be amply sufficient — and find their own 
expansion ? ’ 


****No better opening anywhere,’ said my 
punt, ‘fora man who conducts himself well, 
and is industrious.’ 

** For a man who conducts himself well,’ re- 
peated Mrs, Micawber, with her clearest busi- 
ness manner, ‘and is industrious. Precisely. 
It is evident to me that Australia is the legiti- 
mate sphere of action for Mr. Micawber.’ 

***T entertain the conviction, my dear mad- 
am,’ said Mr. Micawber, ‘ that it is, under ex- 
isting circumstances, the land, the only land, 
for myself and family, and that something of an 
extraordinary nature will turn up on that shore. 
It is no distance, comparatively speaking; and 
though consideration is due to the kindness of 
your proposal, I assure you that it is a mere 
matter of form.’ 

‘Shall I ever forget how, in a moment, he 
was the most sanguine of men, looking on to 
fortune; or how Mrs. Micawber presently dis- 
coursed about the habits of the kangaroos? 
Shall I ever recall that street of Canterbury on 
a market-day as he walked back with us, ex- 
pressing, in the hardy roving manner he as- 
sumed, the unsettled habits of a temporary so- 
journer in the land, and looking at the bullocks 
as they came by with the eye of an Australian 
farmer ? ”? 


When he is found later, “ with a bold, 
buccaneering air, not absolutely lawless, 
but defensive and prompt,” we feel that it 
requires all the comtort we can derive from 
the spectacle of his preparation for every 
emergency, and all our sense of the infi- 
nite satisfaction it gives him, to console us 
for the parting with our friend and his 
family. 

‘*He had provided himself, among other 
things, with a complete suit of oilskin, and a 
straw-hat with a very low crown, pitched or 
caulked on the outside. In this rough clothing, 
with a mariner’s telescope under his arm, and a 
shrewd trick of casting up his eye at the sky 
as looking out for dirty weather, he was far 
more nautical after his manner than Mr. Peg- 
gotty. His whole family, if I may so express 
it, were cleared for action. I found Mrs, Mi- 
cawber in the closest and most uncompromising 
of bonnets, made fast under the chin, and in a 
shawl which tied her up (as [ had been tied up 
when my aunt first received me) like a bundle, 
and was secured behind at the waist ina strong 
knot. Miss Micawber I found made snug for 
stormy weather in the same way, with nothing 
superfluous about her. Master Micawber was 
hardly visible in a Guernsey shirt and the shag- 
giest suit of slops I ever saw; and the children 
were done up like preserved meats in impervi- 
ous cases, Both Mr. Micawber and his eldest 
son wore their sleeves loosely turned back at 
their wrists, as being ready to lend a hand in 
any direction, and to tumble up, or sing out, 
* Yeo — heave — yeo! ’ on the shortest notice.”’ 












Thus our friends disappear from the 
scene, and we sympathize with the author 
in making them prosperous and magnifi- 
cent in that future which they were always 
so comfortable about. We do not much 
believe in it, but still he is only yielding 
to a natural impulse, and commands our 
sympathy, if not the concurrence of our 
judgment. In all his works there is noth- 
ing better, and not much that is half so 
= From beginning to end he never 
ags in carrying out his conception — the 
Micawbers are as good the first day as the 
last, and the last as the first; they are 
always themselves, ready for any emer- 
gency, and acting nobly up to it. We 
will not say that the humour is as high 
and fine as that which produced Dick Swiv- 
eller, but it closely approaches the pro- 
portion of that inimitable sketch; and as 
time goes on, and all that is to die of Dick- 
ens dies as it must—a process which 
seems to us to be progressing quickly 
at the present moment —his real fame, 
which depends upon a very much smaller 
foundation than that which has been given 
him by contemporary opinion, will be 
found to rest more upon these two pictures 
than on anything else he has done. 
We may say here that of all his books 
“ Copperfield ” is the one which the reader 
has most satisfaction in. It has, besides 
this matchless group, many of Dickens’s 
leasantest sketches and best characters. 
ven the hero himself is capable of at- 
tracting us in a way not usually achieved 
by a jeune premier, and there is actually 
an interest apart from any drollery in the 
story of his childish life, the curious lone- 
liness and independence of its introductory 
chapter, and the pleasant reality of grow- 
ing up and youthful experience which 
marks the boy’s progress into manhood. 
Miss Betsy Trotwood, too, is an admirable 
sketch, the very best of Dickens’s wo- 
men; and though the touch of melodrama 
in her is quite unnecessary, it is not suffi- 
ciently offensive to demand any strong 
protest; everything (let us add as a gen- 
eral axiom) that can be skipped, and does 
not thrust itself into the complications of 
the tale, may be forgiven. The episode 
of poor little foolish Dora is both amus- 
ing and touching, though after the mar- 
riage the child-wife is often on the point 
of growing tedious. Simple silliness is 
one of the most difficult things in the 
world to ~~ at length, and the author 
is Bg spe sa tom adding anything to 
make it piquant by all the circumstances 


of the story, and the human prejudice 
which protects the little bride; but bar- 
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ring this touch of tediousness, there is 
truth enough in the picture to make it 
very amusing ; and there is an amount of 
natural pathos involved in the very idea 
of the fading and death of the young 
which Dickens has taken much advantage 
of on other occasions, with a tendency to 
false sentiment, and the easy effects of 
conventional melancholy. Dora, however, 
is better than little Nell and Paul Dom- 
bey, both highly artificial pictures, relying 
for their effect upon the far deeper and 
more real picture which most people carry 
in their hearts of something sufficiently 
like to blind the reader’s eyes with tears, 
and overpower his judgment. Before 
their marriage, David and his lovemaking 
are charming; and all through, the puz- 
zled, troubled, saddened, but always loyal 
young husband retains our sympathy — 
as he does, indeed, on most occasions when 
he is personally prominent. Perhaps, 
however, it is by contrast with the supe- 
rior excellence of the story otherwise that 
the melodramatic part of “ David Copper- 
field” is more repulsive than usual. Steer- 
forth and his mother, and the monstrous 
imagination called Rosa Dartle, are the 
nightmare of the book, and even the despair 
of little Emily and the virtuousness of Peg- 
gotty are tiresome. “Skip the pathos,” 
was the earnest injunction which we lately 
heard addressed to a benevolent reader 
who was reading “Copperfield” aloud. 
Perhaps*this is too walk to say, but yet 
the reader will find it safe to pass over a 
great deal of the more touching portions ; 
the strength of Dickens did not lie there. 
This is specially true of the short stories 
published on successive Christmases, the 
first of which produced an effect which at 
this distance we find it very difficult to ac- 
count for. Dickens was then at the high- 
est pinnacle of his fame, and everythin 
that fell from his lips was eagerly receive 
by an admiring public; and the “ Christ- 
mas Carol,” the apotheosis of turkey and 
plum-pudding, oieual perhaps the wid- 
est audience that is capable of being 
moved by literature. The story of how 
Scrooge was converted from avarice and 
misery into the very jovialest of Pick- 
wickian old gentlemen, moved us all in 
those days as if it had been a new gospel. 
There was nothing recondite about it, no 
finer meaning that escaped the common 
eye; everybody understood the moral. and 
perceived ata glance how beneficent was 
the training which prompted an old Skia- 
flint to send a prize turkey for his poor 
clerk’s Christmas dinner, and poke him 
in the ribs and raise his salary next day. 
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The “Christmas Carol” was the beginning 
of the flood of terrible joviality and senti- 
mentality which since that.time has poured 
upon us with every Christmas, which de- 
tracts from our gratitude; but its effect at 
the time of its publication was extraor- 
dinary, and it must, we presume, have 
been attended by good practical results. 
It is seldom that the teacher of charity 
can lay hold upon so vast an audience; 
and the kindly moral was perhaps all the 
more generally acceptable, that it required 
no great elevation of sentiment or spiritual 
discrimination. This, however, is the only 
one of these smaller productions which 
will retain its position. The succeeding 
stories, though all bearing the same goo 
meaning, dwindled by degrees into the 
maudlin vein. “Scrooge” retains a cer- 
tain vigour still, but not by right of any 
vivid character or striking scene. Its in- 
terest is almost entirely forced, and its 
power quite artificial. Goose and stuff- 
ing are its most etherial influences; and 
the episode of Tiny Tim is like the others 
we have instanced, only touching because 
of the personal recollections which any al- 
lusion to a feeble or dying child inevitably 
recall. The episode, however, must have 
been a favourite with the author, since it 
remained one of his selected passages in 
his readings till the end of his career. 

It is perhaps too early as yet to decide 
which of the later books are likely to re- 
tain any permanent place in English lit- 
erature; nor do we recollect sufficiently 
the order in which they were published 
(which, by the way, is not retained in any 
printed list we can lay our hands on), to 
say when it was that the current slackened, 
that the indications of genius began to grow 
less frequent, and the creative impulse to 
fail. Our own impression is, that in “ Cop- 
perfield”” Mr. Dickens’s genius culminated, 
and that everything after gives symptoms 
of decay. “Bleak House” and “ Little 
Dorrit ” stand on a much lower elevation, 
and “ Our Mutual Friend” on a humbler 
level still. The impulse and ———— 
are gone; by times a gleam of the original 
energy comes back, but as a rule the work 
is a manufacture, bearing aye marks 
of the hammer, and brought into being 
by an act of will, not by the spontaneous 
movement of life. Even the type of char- 
acter deteriorates. The smug, self-con- 
scious, professional duties of the heroine 
of “Bleak House,” which it always aston- 
ishes her so much to find appreciated and 
applauded, takes up a great deal more 
room than it has any right to do, and ir- 
ritates and wearies the reader. What fun 
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have made of Esther Summering’s con- 
sciousness, and her well-feigned surprise 
at everybody’s good opinion of her! but 
by this time he is too languid for such an 
effort, and is compelled to take, as it were, 
to a kind of imaginative dram-drinking to 
rouse him up, in‘the shape of spontaneous 
combustion and other horrors. Little 
Miss Flite, who has been crazed by the 
Court of Chancery, is a fantastic figure, 
worthy of a place in the permanent collec- 
tion of oddities which this author has 
added to his more important pictures, 
and there is a languid sketch of one of 
the many prodigals of fiction, with some 
novelty in it, in the person of Richard, 
who considers himself to have saved the 
money which he is prevented from throw- 
ing away, and consequently throws it 
away the second time, with the clearest 
conscience and a gentle sense of duty. 
Perhaps, however, the only real hold 
which this book ever had upon the pop- 
ular imagination was through Mrs. Jellyby 
and Mrs. Pardiggle, who belong to that 
class of female philanthropists whom the 
English public coe a certain savage de- 
light in annihilating. Mrs. Jellyby’s pleas- 
ant placidity in the midst of all the 
miseries of her household, her perfect 
temper and good-humoured indifference 
to everybody’s sufferings, are very much 
more true and amusing, however, than the 
strained fun of Borrioboola-gha, and it is 
a phase of character the author is fond of. 
“Little Dorrit” is, again, a step lower 
down in the scale than “Bleak House.” 
There is an effective situation, that of the 
Marshalsea prison, and the strange squalid 
life of the family, which has no other 
home; but Mr. Dorrit is but the Diddler 
development of Mr. Dickens’s favourite 
character; his grandeur and his meanness 
are all gleaned from previous sketches, 
and the result is neither interesting nor 
agreeable ; whereas the heroine is one of 
those inconceivably and foolishly devoted 
little persons, mawkishly fond of some 
disagreeable relation, and delighting in 
making victims and sacrifices of them- 
selves, who represent the highest type of 
female character to the author. The best 
thing in the book is the Circumlocution 
Office, there set forth at full length; and 
the talk of the retainers and poor rela- 
tions of the Barnacle and Stiltstalking 
families, the two statesmen races, which is 
a not unmeaning though feeble echo of 
the talk which may be heard every day 
among the decayed members of the gov- 
erning classes. 

To “Our Mutual Friend” and “The 


Mr. Dickens, in his earlier vigour, could| Tale of Two Cities” we can give no place 
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at all. The latter might have been writ- 
ten by any new author, so little of Dick- 
ens there is in it. In short, we believe 
there are at least half-a-dozen writers ex- 
tant who could have produced a piece a 
great deal more like the master, and with 
much more credible marks of authenticity. 
“Edwin Drood” has been supposed by 
many a kind of resurrection, or at least 
the forerunner of a resurrection, of his 
characteristic force. But we cannot say 
that such is the impression produced npon 
our own mind. Of all undesirable things 
to be deprecated by an admirer of Dick- 
ens, we should say that the resurrection 
of his peculiar style of tragedy would be 
about the greatest —and this is all which 
could be hoped from the opening of “ Ed- 
win Drood.” Jasper did indeed give 
promise of being one of the blackest of 
the impossible scoundrels whom from time 
to time he has brought into being for our 
gratification; but Durdles is one of the 
weakest ghosts of the past, and the Dep- 
uty a most pitiful shadow of those gamins 
who were ever so full of life and — 
This fire, we think, there can be little 
doubt, had died out. Fun and high spirits 
are perhaps of all other qualities of the 
mind the ones which do rub out most 
easily. We do not doubt that Dickens 
was as strong as ever in constructive 
power, in pathos, and in philosophy; but 
then these are precisely the points at 
which our understanding leaves him. So 
far as we are concerned, we could dispense 
with all, or almost all, he has done in 
these particulars. The higher fount of 
humour, from which, indeed, at the best 
of times, he drew but sparingly, was dry; 
and even the abundant flood of cheerful 
wit, and large, laughing, though super- 
ficial, observation, had failed: never, we 
think, has there been a more distinct 
decadence. But natural decadence is no 
shame to any man: the only thing that 
can give it a sting is the desperate effort 
some men are compelled to make to keep 
up lost fame and do impossible work after 
the fiat has gone out against them. And 
this Dickens was not called upon to do. 
There is a gleam, however, of departing 
energy in the curious book called “ Great 
Expectations,” which is worth noticing. 
It is not in the old strain, nor specially 
characteristic of Dickens, but there is a 
certain power in the conception. The 
horror of the young hero, who has been 
adopted and “made a gentleman of” by a 
convict, when he finds out who his bene- 
factor is —the strange wild love and pride 
of the man in the “gentleman” whom he 
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when his loathed and feared 
danger, the young fellow ho 


ogee is in 
ds by him 
and schemes to save him — have consid- 


erable impressiveness and power. The 
book is painful in the highest degree ; and 
nothing could be imagined more artificial 
and false than the picture of Miss Havis- 
ham, the vindictive deserted bride, who 
has shut herself up for a quarter of a 
century in her dressing-room, where she 
sits in her wedding-dress, which appar- 
ently has lasted all that time too, with but 
one shoe on, exactly as she was when the 
news of her lover’s falsehood reached her. 
This mad figure, seated with a still mad- 
der disregard of possibility amid her ab- 
surd surroundings, is neither tragical,. as 
she is meant to be, nor amusing, but 
simply foolish: but the story of Pip’s 
horror at the sudden apparition of his 
benefactor, the sense of repulsion with 
which he struggles, while he tries to be 
kind to him, and his exertions to get him 
free at the last, are boldly conceived and 
well told. Had another man done it, the 
likelihood is that the new author would 
have been much applauded for an effect- 
ive and powerful bit of work; but all that 
was characteristic in Dickens, all that was 
best in him, had faded off the scene before 
we received this with the applause which 
attends a popular actor’s best performance. 
How changed he is from what we have 
known him! we say to each other, as we 
fling our bouquets on the stage: we with- 
draw behind the curtains of our box that 
he may not see us, and shake our heads 
as he raises, with tremulous loudness, that 
voice which once rang easily through the 
house without labour or effort. Poor old 
fellow, how he has gone off! we say — and 
applaud all the more. 

And when we look back upon the 
works of Dickens, they divide themselves 
at once into these two classes — the works 
of his heyday and prime, and the works 
of his decadence. The natural vigour of 
the one contrasts in the most singular 
manner with the strain and effort of the 
other; and yet, if we examine into the 
matter, the change is very natural and ex- 
plainable. The great source of his pop- 
ularity is the immense flow of spirits, the 
abundant tide of life, which runs through 
his early works. He never spares himself 
in this respect, but pours forth crowds of 
supernumeraries upon his stage, like an 
enterprising manager at Christmas time, 
sparing no expense, as it were, and giving 
himself infinite tronble merely to provide 
a rich and varied background for his prin- 
cipal figures. He leaves upon our minds 


has made—the faithfulness with which, | an impression of unbounded wealth and_ 
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illimitable resources. We know that it|at the very roots of his success, for his 


will be no trouble to him to fill up any 
vacant corner with a group; and even 
while the thought crosses our mind, his 
eye has caught the vacancy, and a half- 
dozen of living creatures are tossed into 
the gap in the twinkling of an eye. This 
overflowing abundance has a wonderful 
effect upon the public mind. <A sense of 
something like infinity grows, upon us as 
we see the new forms appear out of the 
void without even a word, at a glance 
from the painter’s eye. And then his crea- 
tive energy was such that a stream of fun 
passed into the dulness along with this 
strain of life. These new people amused 
their author. He dressed them in the first 
fantastic garb that might come to his hand, 
and set them free to dance through their 
eccentric circle as they chose. This im- 
mense energy, fertility, and plentifulness 
is, however, one of the gifts that can least 
be warranted to last. It belongs to the 
first half of life, and could scarcely be ex- 
pected to survive beyond that period. 
Vhen the intellectual pulse began to beat 
slower, and the tide of existence to run 
less full, this power abated, as was natural. 
Though there were still as many people on 
the canvas, these people were but the 
ghosts of the lusty crowds of old; and 
even the numbers got reduced ; the supers 
began to be dismissed ; and economy stole 
in where prodigality had once ruled the 
day. If the reader will look at the later 
works, he will perceive at once this less- 
ened , fulness. When the author himself 
became aware of it, the knowledge roused 
him to preternatural exertions. The ab- 
surder oddities of Dickens are crowded 
into these later books in a forlorn attempt 
to make extravagance do the work of 
energy. Such weird and grotesque figures, 
for instance, as the doll’s dress-maker, 
and Mr. Venus, the maker of skeletons, 
could not have existed in the earlier and 
brighter period. They are the offspring 
of exaggeration — strange evidences of the 
wild and almost despairing attempt to keep 
on a level with himself. This extreme 
strain and effort to prolong the prodigality 
of early work is at the same time, no doubt, 
one of the reasons why he never attains in 
any instance to the vigour and originality 
of his beginning. It might have been sup- 
posed that the veryg@grrowing of the 
sphere would intensify individual con- 
ceptions; but Dickens Would not consent 
to narrow his sphere, and did not give his 
powers fair-play. Thus the tide of his 
genius fell, as the tide of life falls. That 
elaboration which experience and stud 

make natural to the mature mind, struc 





success had never been due to art. It had 
been the spontaneity, the ease and freedom, 
the mirrored life, versatile and rich and 
ever-moving as life itself, though seldom 
more profound than the surface picture 
which’ a glass reflects and_ brightens, 
which had been his grand charm. The 
“thoughts which sometimes lie too deep 
for tears;” the “richer colouring” given 
by the deep glance of those eyes “ which 
have kept watch o’er man’s mortality,” did 
not lie within his range. Therefore, as he 
"aed older, he waned, and his power went 
rom his hands. 

For this reason, and many other reascns 
already indicated, it appears to us that 
Dickens’s place and fame in the future are 
likely to shrink much from their present 
ae pi When all its adventitious 

elps are gone, and he comes to be judged 
simply on his merits, the importance of his 
— will be greatly lessened. Perhaps 

e may even be the victim of an unjust 
revulsion from all the false emotion and 
claptrap sentiment surrounded by which it 
has been his unfortunate fate to leave the 
world. He has had so much false reputa- 
tion, that it is but too possible his true 
reputation may suffer temporary eclipse by 
one of those revenges which time brings 
about sosurely. Unjust depreciation, how- 
ever, is as much to be avoided as the false 
glory which so many injudicions applauses 
have raised about his name. He was not, 
as he is said to be, a writer of the highest 
moral tendency, because the company he 
introduces to us, par predilection, is not by 
any means good company ; and the virtue 
which he makes a point of recommending 
is very poor and mawkish in its pretended 
excellence. But, at the same time, he 
never introduces one scene, and scarcely a 
thought, which transgresses the severest 
laws of modesty ; and this, though nega- 
tive, is praise of the very highest descrip- 
tion. His weight is. always thrown into 
the scale of goodness; nor does he ever 
lend a grace of sentiment to vice, or even 
attempt to excuse the inexcusable. Had 
he indulged in the propensities of the 
“ Guy Livingston ” type of novelists, it is 
impossible to calculate the harm he might 
have done, or the floods of debasing influ- 
ences he might have poured forth upon 
the world. But in this point even Mrs. 
Gamp is as blameless as Mrs. Grundy — 
nay, infinitely more innocent; for Mrs, 
Grundy’s social heroine is seldom any- 
thing so respectable as the mother of 
six. 

Mr. Dickens’s claims as a humorist, in 
the highest sense of the word, are limited, 
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chiefly by the absence of that fine sense 
of moral excellence, apart from all conven- 
tionalities, which is like an ear for music, 
an unexplainable gift, which no amount of 
genius or understanding can confer upon 
a man if nature has withheld it. The want 
is by times scarcely apparent; and once, 
at least, he overcomes it altogether with a 
bound, as Wordsworth is said for one won- 
derful moment to have gained the sense of 
smell of which nature had deprived him; 
but, as a rule, this absence of the highest 
order of perceptions limits his capacity for 
producing the highest kind of work. He 
cannot get above himself. By times he has 
glimpses of a purer air, and strives and 
strains to get into that better atmosphere 
— but the strain does but tighten the halter 
about his neck, beyond the length of which 
he cannot go. The perivd in which he is 
most natural is the “ Pickwick” period, in 
which his high spirits and sense of power 
carry him quite out of the range of sym- 
pathy, and he laughs at everybody, indis- 
criminately with a good-humoured and 
easy fulness of laughter which disarms all 
our censures, and yet is essentially cyn- 
ical, though so unlike the ordinary concep- 
tion of that word. But after “ Pickwick,” 
when the first fulness of fancy had been 
sobered by practical knowledge of the diffi- 
culties and dangers of actual production, 
Dickens’s virtue develops with a sudden- 
ness and loftiness which is very remarka- 
ble. It is as if he had surveyed his mimic 
world, found out in it the deficiency we 
have remarked, and had vowed to himself 
that he would be moral, and would be 
symputhetic, and that this deficiency should 
be seen no more. If such was his resolu- 
tion, he carried it out nobly, there can be 
no doubt; but yet his morals, like all his 
higher sentiments, are artificial; they are 
even polemical, standing on their defence, 
calling heaven and earth to witness how 
genuine they are. This want of spontane- 
ous moral feeling takes, at the same time, 
the point out of his satire. He is shocked 
conventionally by social evil, but his heart 
is not wrung, nor his sense of harmony 
outraged. He is never bitter; sometimes 
he lasbes himself into a rage, getting it up 
with grinding of teeth and gathering o 

brows; but the gall which is in that man’s 
own soul who is hurt and stung, and made 
to bleed by wrong, is never visible in 
Dickens. He shoots fiery darts at an 





abuse, because his attention has been di- 
rected to it as something which ought to 
be assailed, a fit object for his artillery; 
he does not fall upon it with sharp disdain 
and loathing, as a thing .ruinous and per- 
nicious within. 


It is the absence of this 
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warm moral sentiment which limits him 
both as satirist and humorist, giving him 
admission but to the threshold of the high- 
est circle. In both these branches of art 
his old rival, Thackeray, takes place infin- 
itely above him, notwithstanding that the 
common verdict of the world in their day 
set down Thackeray as a cynic and sceptic, 
with no belief in virtue, and held up Dick- 
ens as a kind of apostle of human good- 
ness. In this point, as in many others, 
distance clears away the mists, and makes 
objects which were confused and indistinct 
when close at hand, clear and apparent to 
the further view... 

Yet with all his limitations and deficien- 
cies the genius of Dickens was one of 
which England has reason to be proud. 
When he held the mirror up to Nature, he 
never showed, it is true, anything heroic, 
or of the highest strain of virtue and no- 
bleness; but he showed such a picture of 
the teeming animated world as few men 
have been able to do— he expounded and 
cleared to us some unseen corners of the 
soul, so as to make them great in the per- 
fectness of the revelation; and here and 
there he cleared away the rubbish from 
some genial sunshiny spots where the 
flowers can grow. We may apply to him, 
without doubt, the surest test to which the 
Maker can be subject; were all his books 
swept by some intellectual catastrophe out 
of the world, there would still exist in the 
world some score at least of people, with 
all whose ways and sayings we are more 
intimately acquainted than with those of 
our brothers and sisters, who would owe 
to him their being. While we live, and 
while our children live, Sam Weller and 
Dick Swiveller, Mr. Pecksniff and Mrs. 
Gamp, the Micawbers and the Squeerses, 
can never die. They are not lofty per- 
sonages, perhaps, nor can they do us much 
good now that they are here. But here 
they are, and nothing can destroy them. 
They are more real than we are ourselves, 
and will outlive and outlast us as they 
have outlived their creator. This is the 
one proof of genius which no critic, not 
the most carping or dissatisfied, can gain- 
say. Would there had been among them 
even one soul of higher pretensions to 
give dignity to the group! but such as 
they are, they arg indestructible and be- 
yond the powediat decay. These are 
Dickens’s eviden8@® of the reality of his 
vocation, and they are such as even the 
devil’s advocate could not assail. Vain 
would be the hand and futile the attempt 
of the critic who strove to shut upon a 
spirit thus attended the doors of the tem- 
ple of fame! 

















WILFRID CUMBERMEDE. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
A DISAPPOINTMENT. 


I Trust it will not be regarded as a sign 
of shallowness of nature that I rose in the 
morning comparatively calm. Clara was 
to me as yet only the type of general 
anainel around which vA wf amorphous 
loves of my manhood had begun to gather, 
not the one woman whom the individual 
man in me had chosen and loved. How 
could I love that which I did not yet know: 
she was but the heroine of my objective 
life, as projected from me by my imagina- 
tion — not the love of my being. There- 
fore, when the wings of sleep had fanned 
the motes from my brain, I was cool 
enough, notwithstanding an occasional 
tongue of indignant flame from the ashes 
of last night’s fire, to sit down to my 
books, and read with tolerable attention 
my morning portion of Plato. But when 
Iturned to my novel, I found I was not 
master of the situation. My hero too was 
in love and in trouble; and after I had 
written a sentence and a half, I found my- 
self experiencing the fate of Heine when 
he roused the Sphinx of past love by read- 
ing his own old verses : — 


Lebendig ward das Marmorbild, 
Der Stein begann zu aichzen. 


In a few moments I was pacing up and 
down the room, eager to burn my moth- 
wings yet again in the old fire. And by 
the way, I cannot help thinking that the 
moths enjoy their fate, and die in ecsta- 
sies. I was however too shy to venture 
on a call that very morning: I should both 
feel and look foolish. But there was no 
more work to be done then. I hurried to 
the stable, saddled my mare, and set out 
for a gallop across the farm, but towards 
the high road leading to Minstercombe, in 
the opposite direction, that is, from the 
Hall, which I flattered myself was to act in 
a strong-minded manner. There were 
several fences and hedges between, but I 
cleared them all without discomfiture. 
The last jump was into alane. We, that 
is my mare and I, had scarcely alighted, 
when my ears were invaded by a shout. 
The voice was the least welcome I could 
have heard, that of Brotherton. I turned 
and saw him riding up the hill, with a lady 
by his side. 

“Hillo!” he cried, almost angrily, “you 
don’t deserve to have such a cob.” (He 
would call her acob.) “You don’t know 
how to use her. To jump her on to the 
hard like that!” 
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It was Clara with him!—on the steady 
stiff old brown horse! My first impulse 
was to jump my mare over the opposite 
fence, and take no heed of them, but 
clearly it was not to be attempted, for the 
ground fell considerably on the other side. 
My next thought was toride away and 
leave them. ‘My third was one which 
some of my readers will judge Quixotic 
but I have a profound reverence for the 
Dor — and that not merely because I have 
so often acted as foolishly as he. This 
last I proceeded to carry out, and lifting 
my hat, rode to meet them. Taking no 
notice whatever of Brotherton, I addressed 
Clara —in what I fancied a distant and 
dignified manner, which she might, if she 
pleased, attribute to the presence of her 
companion. 

“Miss Coningham,” I said, “will you 
allow me the honour of offering you my 
mare? She will carr _ better.” 

“ You are very kind, Mr. Cumbermede,” 
she returned, in a similar tone, but 
with a — in her eyes. “I am 
greatly oblized to you. I cannot pretend 
to prefer old crossbones to the beautiful 
creature which gave me so much pleasure 
yesterday.” 

I was off and by her side in a moment, 
helping her to dismount. I did not even 
look at Brotherton, though I felt he was 
staring like an equestrian statue. While 
I shifted the saddles, Clara broke the 
silence which I was in too great an in- 
ward commotion to heed, by asking — 

“ What is the name of your beauty, Mr. 
Cumbermede ? ” 

“ Lilith,” I answered. 

“What a pretty name! I never heard it 
before. Is it after any one—any public 
character, I mean? ” 

“Quite a public character,” I returned 
— “ Adam’s first wife.” 

“T never heard he had two,” she re- 
joined, laughing. 

“ The Jews say he had. She is a demon 
now, and the pest of married women and 
their babies.” 

“What a horrible name to give your 
mare!” 

“The name is pretty enough. And 
what does it matter what the woman was, 
so long as she was beautiful.” 

“JT don’t quite agree with you there,” 
she returned, with what I chose to consid- 
er a forced laugh. 

By this time her saddle was firm on 
Lilith, and in an instant she was mounted. 
Brotherton moved to ride on, and the 
mare followed him. Clara looked back. 

“You will catch us up in a moment,” 
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she said, possibly a little puzzled between 
us. , 
I was busy tightening my girths, and 
fumbled over the job more than was 
necessary. Brotherton was several yards 
ahead, and she was walking the mare 
slowly after him. I made her no answer, 
but mounted, and rode in the opposite 
direction. It was rude of course, but I 
did it. I could not have gone with them, 
and was afraid if I told her so she would 
d:smount, and refuse the mare. 

In a tumult of feeling I rode on without 
looking behind me, careless whither — 
how long I cannot tell, before I woke up 
to find that I did not know where I was. 
I must ride on till I came to some place I 
knew, or met some one who could tell me. 
Lane led into lane, buried betwixt dee 
banks and lofty hedges, or passing throug 
small woods, until I ascended a rising 
ground, whence I got a view of the coun- 
try. At once its features began to dawn 
upon me: I was close to the village of 
Aldwick, where I had been at school, and 
in a few minutes I rode into its wide strag- 
gling street. Not a mark of change had 
passed upon it. There were the same 
dogs about the doors, and the same cats 
in the windows. The very ferns in the 
chinks of the old draw-well, appeared the 
same; and the children had not grown an 
inch since first I drove into the place mar- 
velling at its wondrous activity. 

The sun was hot, and my horse seemed 
rather tired. I was in no mood to see any 
one, and besides had no pleasant recollec- 
tions of my last visit to Mr. Elder, so I 
drew up at the door of the little inn, and 
having sent my horse to the stable for an 
hour’s rest and a feed of oats, went into 
the sanded parlour, ordered a glass of ale, 
and sat staring at the china shepherdesses 
on the chimney-piece. I see them now, 
the ugly things, as plainly as if that had 
been an hour of the happiest reflections. 
I thought I was miserable, but I know 
now that although I was much disap- 
pointed, and everything looked dreary and 
uninteresting about me, I was a long way 
off misery. Indeed the passing vision of a 
neat unbonneted village-girl on her way 
to the well, was attractive enough still to 
make me rise and go to the window. 
While watching, as she wound up the long 
chain, for the appearance of the familiar 
mossy bucket, dripping diamonds, as it 
gleamed out of the dark well into the sud- 
den sunlight, I heard the sound of horse’s 
hoofs, and turned to see what kind of 
apparition would come. Presently it ap- 
peared, and made straight for the ina. 
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The rider was Mr. Coningham! I drew 
back to escape his notice, but his quick eye 
had caught sight of me, for he came into 
the room with outstretched hand. - 

“We are fated to meet, Mr. Cumber- 
mede,” he said. “I only stopped to give 
my horse some meal and water, and had 
no intention of dismounting. Ale? Til 
have a glass of ale too,” he added, ringing 
the bell. “I think I’ll let him have a feed, 
and have a mouthful of bread and cheese 
myself.” 

He went out, and had I suppose gone to 
see that his horse had his proper allow- 
ance of oats, for when he returned, he said 
merrily : 

“What have you done with my daugh- 
ter, Mr. Cumbermede ? ” 

“ Why should you think me responsible 
for her, Mr. Coningham?” I asked, at- 
tempting a smile. 

o doubt he detected the attempt in the 
smile, for he looked at me’with a sharp- 
ened expression of the eyes, as he answered 
— still in a merry tone — 

“ When I saw her last, she was mounted 
on your horse, and you were on my 
father’s. I find you still on my father’s 
horse, and your own— with the lady — 
nowhere. Have I made out a case of 
suspicion ? ” 

“Tt is I who have cause of complaint,” I 
returned — “who have neither lady nor 
mare — except indeed you imagine I have 
in the case of the latter made a good ex- 
change.” 

“ Hardly that, I imagine, if yours is half 
so good as she looks. But, seriously, have 
you seen Clara to-day ?” 

I told him the facts as lightly as I could. 
When [ had finished, he stared at me with 
an expression which for the moment I 
avoided attempting to interpret. 

“On horseback with Mr. Brotherton?” 
he said, uttering the words as if every 
syllable had been separately italicized. 

“You will find it as I say,” I replied, 
feeling offended. 

“My dear boy — excuse my freedom,” 
he returned —“I am nearly three times 
your age — you do not imagine I doubt a 
hair’s breadth of your statement! But — 
the giddy goose !— How could you be so 
silly? Pardon me again. Your unselfish- 
ness is positively amusing! To hand over 
your horse to her, and then ride away all 
by yourself on that— respectable stag- 
er!” , 

“ Don’t abuse the old horse,” I returned. 
“ He is respectable, and has been more in 
his day.” 

“Yes, yes. But for the.life of me I can- 
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not understand it. Mr. Cumbermede, I rode home, without even another glance at 
am sorry for you. I should not advise you the window as I passed. 
to choose the law for a profession. The| A day or two after, I received from Mr. 
man who does not regard his own rights, Coningham a ticket for the county ball, 
will hardly do for an adviser in the affairs accompanied by a kind note. I returned 
of others.” \it at once with the excuse that I feared 
“You were not going to consult me, incapacitating myself for work by dissipa- 
Mr. Coningham, were you?” I said, now tion. 
able at length to laugh without effort. Henceforward I avoided the park, and 
“Not quite that,” he returned, also did not again see Clara before leaving for 
laughing. “ But a right, you know, is one London. I had a note from her, thanking 
of the most serious things in the world.” me for Lilith, and reproaching me for hav- 
It seemed irrelevant to the trifling char- ing left her to the company of Mr. Broth- 
acter of the case. I could not understand | erton, which I thought cool enough, seeing 
why he should regard the affair as of such they had set out together without the 
importance. slightest expectation of meeting me. I 
“Thave been in the way of thinking,” | returned a civil answer, and there was an 





I said, “ that one of the advantages of hav- | end of it. 
ing rights was, that you could part with 
them when you pleased. You're not 
bound to insist on your rights, are you?” 

“Certainly you would not subject your- 
self to a criminal action by foregoing them, 
but you might. suggest to your friends a 
commission of lunacy. I see how it is. 
That is your uncle all over! He was 
never a man of the world.” 

“You are right there, Mr. Coningham. | 
It is the last epithet any one would give 
my uncle.” 

“And the first any one would give me, 
you imply, Mr. Cumbermede.” 

“T had no such intention,” I answered. 
“ That would have been rude.” 

“Not in the least. J should have taken 
it as a compliment. The man who does 
not care about his rights, depend upon it, | 
will be made a tool of by those that do. 
If he is not a spoon already, he will become 
one. I shouldn’t have iffed it at all if I 
hadn’t known you.” 

“ And you don’t want to be rude to me.’ 

“I don’t. A little experience will set 
you all right; and that you are ina fair | 
chance of getting if you push your fortune 
as a literary man. But I must be off. I 
hope we may have another chat before 
long.” | 

He finished his ale, rose, bade me good- 
bye, and went to the stable. As soon as 
he was out of sight, I also mounted and 
rode homewards. 

By the time I reached the gate of the 
Ee. my depression had nearly vanished. | 

he comforting powers of sun and shadow, 
of sky and field, of wind and motion, had 
restored me to myself. With aside glance 
at the windows of the cottage as I passed, | 
and the glimpse of a bright figure seated 
in the drawing-room window, I made for 
the stable, and found my Lilith waiting 
me. Once more I shifted my saddle, and 








I must again say for myself, that it was 
not mere jealousy of Brotherton that led me 
to act as I did. Icould not and would not 
get over the contradiction between the way 
in which she had spoken of him, and the 
way in which she spoke to him, followed by 
her accompanying him in the long ride to 
which the state of my mare bore witness. 
I concluded that, although she might mean 
no harm, she was not truthful. To talk of 
a man with such contempt, and then be- 
have to him with such frankness, appeared 
to me altogether unjustifiable. At the 
same time their mutual familiarity pointed 
to some fore-gone intimacy, in which, had 
I been so inclined, I might have found some 
excuse for her, seeing she might have al- 
tered her opinion of him, and might yet 
find it very difficult to alter the tone of 
their intercourse. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
IN LONDON. 


My real object being my personal his- 
tory in relation to certain facts and events, 
I must, in order to restrain myself from 
that discursiveness the impulse to which 
is an urging of the historical as well as 
the artistic Satan, even run the risk of ap- 
pearing to have been blind to many things 
going on around me which must have 
claimed a large place had I been writing 
an autobiography instead of a distinct por- 
tion of one. 

I set out with my manuscript in my port- 
manteau, and a few pounds in my pocket, 
determined to cost my uncle as little as I 
could. 

I well remember the dreariness of Lon- 
don, as I entered it on the top of a coach, 
in the closing darkness of a late autumn 
afternoon. The shops were not all yet 
lighted, and a drizzly rain was falling. 
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But these outer influences hardly got be- 
yond my mental skin, for I had written to 
Charley, and hoped to find him waiting 
for me at the coach-office. Nor was I dis- 
appointed, and in a moment all discomfort 
was forgotten. He took me to his cham- 
bers in the New Inn. 

I found him looking better, and appar- 
ently, for him, in good spirits. It was soon 
arranged, at his intreaty, that for the pres- 
ent I should share his sitting-room, and 
have a bed put up for me in a closet he did 
not want. The next day I called upon 
certain publishers and left with them my 
manuscript. Its fate is of no consequence 
here, and I did not then wait to know it, 
but at once began to fly my feather at 
lower game, writing short papers and tales 
for the magazines. I had a little success 
from the first; and although the surround- 
ings of my new abode were dreary enough, 
although, now and then, especially when 
the winter sun shone bright into the court, 
I longed for one peep into space across the 
field that now itself lay far in the distance, 
I soon settled to my work, and found the 
life an enjoyable one. To work beside 
Charley the most of the day, and go with 
him in the evening to some place of amuse- 
ment, or to visit some of the men in cham- 
bers about us, was for the time a satisfac- 
tory mode of existence. 

I soon told him the story of my little 

sage with Clara. During the narrative 
1e looked uncomfortable and indeed trou- 
bled, but as soon as he found I had 
oo up the affair, his countenance bright- 
ened. . 

“I’m very glad you’ve got over it so 
well,” he said. 

“T think I’ve had a good deliverance,” I 
returned. 

He made no reply. Neither did his face 
reveal his thoughts, for I could not read 
the confused expression it bore. 

That he should not fall in with my judg- 
ment, would never have surprised me, for 
he always hung back from condemnation, 
arty presume, from being even mor- 

idly conscious of his own imperfections, 
and partly that his prolific suggestion sup- 
plied endless possibilities to explain or else 
perplex every thing. I had been often 
even annoyed by his use of the most re- 
fined invention to excuse, as I thought, 
behaviour the most palpably, wrong. I 
believe now it was rather to account for 
it than to excuse it. 

“Well, Charley,” I would say in such 
case, “I am sure you would never have 
done such a thing.” 

“T cannot guarantee my own conduct 
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for a moment,” he would answer ;— or, 
taking the other tack, would reply: “Just 
for that reason I cannot believe the man 
would have done it.” 

But the oddity in the present case was 
that he said nothing. I should however 
have forgotten all about it, but that after 
some time I began to observe that as often 
as I alluded to Clara—which was not 
often —he contrived to turn the remark 
aside, and always without saying a sylla- 
ble about her. The conclusion I came to 
was that, while he shrunk from condemna- 
tion, he was at the same time unwilling to 
disturb the present serenity of my mind 
by defending her conduct. 

Early in the spring, an unpleasant event 
occurred of which I might have foreseen 
the possibility. One morning I was alone, 
working busily, when the door opened. 

“ Why, Charley — back already!” I ex- 
claimed, going on to finish my sentence. ~ 

Receiving no answer, I looked up from 
my paper, and started to my feet. Mr. 
Osborne stood before me, scrutinizing me 
with severe gray eyes. I think he knew 
me ftom the first, but I was sufficiently al- 
tered to make it doubtful. 

“T beg your pardon,” he said coldly — 
“T thought these were Charles Osborne’s 
chambers.” And he turned to leave the 
room. 

“ They are his chambers, Mr. Osborne,” 
I replied, recovering myself with an effort 
and looking him in the face. 

“My son had not informed me that he 
shared them with another.” 

“We are very old friends, Mr. Os- 
borne.” 

He made no answer, but stood regard- 
ing me fixedly. 

“You do not remember me, sir,” I said. 
“Tam Wilfrid Cumbermede.” 

“]T have cause to remember you.” 

“Will you not sit down, sir? Charley 
will be home in less than an hour — I quite 
expect.” 

Again he turned his back as if about to 
leave me. 

“Tf my presence is disagreeable to you,” 
I said, annoyed at his rudeness, “1 will 

0 ” ¢ 


“ As you please,” he answered. 

I left my Pe rs, caught up my hat, and 
went out of the room and the house. I 
said good morning, but he made no return. 

Not until eight o’clock did I re-enter. I 
had of course made up my mind that 
Charley and I must part. When I opened 
the door, I thought at first there was no 
one there: there were no lights, and the 
fire had burned low. 
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“Ts that you, Wilfrid?” said Charley. 

He was lying on the sofa. 

“Yes, Charley,” I returned. 

“Come in, old fellow. The avenger of 
blood is not behind me,” he said, in a 
mocking tone, as he rose and came to meet 
me. “I’ve been having such a dose of 
damnation — all for your sake!” 

“T’m very sorry, Charley. 
we are both to blame. 
to have been told. You see day after day 
went by, and — somehow ——” 


“Tut, tut! never mind. What does it | 
matter — except that it’s a disgrace to be| 


dependant on such a man? I wish I had 
the courage to starve.” 

“He’s your father, Charley. Nothing 
can alter that.” 

“ That’s the misery of it. And then to 
tell people God is their father! If he’s 
like mine, he’s done us a mighty favour in 
creating us! I can’t say I feel grateful for 
it. I must turn out to-morrow.” 

“No, Charley. The place has no attrac- 
tion for me without you, and it was yours 
first. Besides I can’t afford to pay so 
much. I will find another to-morrow. 
But we shall see each other often, and per- 
haps get through more work apart. I 
hope he didn’t insist on your never seeing 
me.” 

“He did try it on; but there I stuck 
fast, threatening to vanish, and scramble 
for my living as I best might. I told him 
you were’a far better man than me, and 
did me nothing but good. But that only 
made the matter worse, proving your in- 
fluence over me. Let’s drop it. It’s no 
use. Let’s go to the Olympic.” 

The next day, I looked for a lodging in 
Camden Town, attracted by the probable 
cheapness, and by the grass of the Re- 
gent’s Park; and having found a decent 
place, took my things away while Charley 
was out. I had not got them, few as they 
were, in order in my new quarters before 
he made his appearance ; and as long as I 
was there few : om passed on which we did 
not meet. 

One evening, he walked in, accompa- 
nied by a fine-looking young fellow, whom 
I thought I must know, and presently 
recognized as Home, our old school-fellow, 
with whom I had fought in Switzerland. 
We had become good friends before we 
parted, and Charley and he had met re- 
peatedly since. 

“What are you doing now, Home?” I 
asked him. 

“T’ve just taken deacon’s orders,” he 
answered. “A friend of my father’s has 
promised me a living. I’ve been hang- 
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ing about quite long enough now. A 
fellow ought to do something for his 
existence.” 

“T can’t think how a strong fellow like 
you can take to mumbling prayers and 
reading sermons,” said Charley. 

“Tt ain’t nice,” said Home, “but it’s a 
very respectable profession. There are 


But I think 'viscounts in it, and lots of honour- 
Your father ought | ables.” 


“TI daresay,” returned Charley, with 
drought. “But anerveless creature like © 
me, who can’t even hit straight from the 
shoulder, would be good enough for that. 
A giant like you, Home!” 

“ Ah! by the bye, Osborne,” said Home, 
not in love with the prospect, and willing 
to turn the conversation, “I thought you 
were a church-calf yourself.” 

“ Honestly, Home, I don’t know whether 
° isn’t the biggest of all big hum- 

u Nad 

by Oh, but — Osborne! — it ain’t the 
thing, you know, to talk like that of a 
profession adopted by so many great men 
fit to honour any profession,” returned 
Home, who was not one of the brightest 
of mortals, and was jealous for the profes- 
sion just in as much as it was destined for 
his own. ; 

“ Either the profession honours the men 
or the men dishonour themselves,” said 
Charley. “I believe it claims to have 
been founded by a man called Jesus Christ, 
if such a man ever existed except in the 
ar his priesthood.” 

“Well, really,” expostulated Home, 
looking, I must say, considerably shocked, 
“I shouldn’t have expected that from the 
son of aclergyman! ” 

“T couldn’t help my father. I wasn’t 
consulted,” said rley, with an uncom- 
fortable grin. “But, at any rate, my 
father fancies he believes all the story. I 
fancy I don’t.” 

“ Then you're an infidel, Osborne.” 

“Perhaps. Do you think that so very 
horrible ? ” 

“Yes. I do. Tom Paine, and all the 
rest of them, you know!” 

“Well, Home, I'll tell you one thing 
I think worse than being an infidel.” 

“ What is that?” 

“ Taking to the church for a living.” 

“T don’t see that.” 

“ Either the so-called truths it advocates 
are things to live and and die for, or they 
are the veriest old wives’ fables going. Do 
you know who was the first to do what 
you are about now?” 

“No. Ican’t say. I’m not up in church 
history yet.” 
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“Tt was Judas.” 

Iam not sure that Charley was right, 
but that is what he said. I was taking no 
part in the conversation, but listening 
eagerly, with a strong suspicion that Char- 
ley had been leading Home to this very 
point. 

“ A man must live,” said Home. 

“That’s precisely what I take it Judas 
said: for my part I don’t see it.” 

“ Don’t see what ?” 

“ That a man must live. It would be a 
far more incontrovertible assertion that 
a man must die — and a more comfortable 
one too.” 

“ Upon my word, I don’t understand you, 
Osborne! You make a fellow feel deuced 
queer with your remarks.” 

“ At all events, you will allow that the 
first of them —they call them apostles, 
don’t they ? — didn’t take to preaching the 
gospel for the sake of aliving. Whata 
satire on the whole kit of them that word 
living, so constantly in all their mouths, is ! 
It seems to me that Messrs. Peter and 
Paul and Matthew, and all the rest of 
them, forsook their livings for a good 
chance of something rather the con- 
trary.” 

“Then it was true—what they said 
about you at Forest’s ?” 

“T don’t know what they said,” returned 
Charley ; “ but, before I would pretend to 
believe what I didn’t, 

“ But I do believe it, Osborne.” 

“May I ask on what grounds?” 

“ Why — everybody does.” 

“That would be no reason, even if it 
were a fact, which it is not. You believe 
it, or rather choose to think you believe 
it, because you’ve been told it. Sooner 
than pretend to teach what I had never 
learned, and be looked up to as a pattern 
of godliness, I would list in the ranks. 
There, at least, a man might earn an hon- 
est living.” 

“By Jove! You do make a fellow 
feel uncomfortable!” repeated Home. 
“You’ve got such a—such an uncom- 
promising way of saying things — to use a 
mild expression!” ~ 

“T think it’s a sneaking thing to do, and 
unworthy of a gentleman.” 

“T don’t see what right 
bully me in that way,” said 





lg got to 
ome, getting 


angry. ; 

Tt was time to interfere. 

“ Charley is so afraid of being dishonest, 
Home,” I said, “that he is rude. — You are 
rude now, Charley.” 

“I beg your pardon, Home,” exclaimed 
Charley at once. 
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returned Home 


“Oh, never mind!” 
with gloomy good nature. 

“You ought to make allowance, 
Charley,” I pursued. “When a man has 
been accustomed all his life to hear things 
spoken of in a certain way, he cannot help 
having certain notions to start with.” 

“If I thought as Osborne does,” said 
Home, “I would sooner ‘list than go into 


|the church.” 


“T_ confess,” I rejoined, “I do not see 
how any one can take orders, except he 
not only loves God with all his heart, but 
receives the story of the New Testament 
as a revelation of him, precious beyond ut- 
terance. To the man who accepts it so, 
the calling is the noblest in the world.” 

The others were silent, and the conver- 
sation turned away. From whatever 
cause, Home did not go into the church, 
but died fighting in India. 

He soon left us — Charley remaining be- 
hind. 

“What a hypocrite I am!” he ex- 
claimed; “—following a profession in 
which I must often, if I have any practice 
at all, defend what I know to be wrong, 
and seek to turn justice from its natural 
course.” 

“But you can’t always know that your 
judgment is right, even if it should be 
against your client. I heard an eminent 
barrister say once, that he had come out 
of the court convinced by the arguments 
of the opposite counsel.” 

“ And having gained the case ? ” 

“ That I don’t know.” 

“ He went in believing his own side any 
how, and that made it all right for him.” 

“T don’t know that either. His private 
judgment was altered, but whether it was 
for or against his client, I do not remem- 
ber. The fact however shows that one 
might do a great wrong by refusing a 
client whom he judged in the wrong.” 

“On the contrary, to refuse a brief on 
such grounds, would be best for all con- 
om Not believing in it, you could not 
do your best, and might be preventing one 
who would believe in it from taking it up.” 

“The man might not get anybody to 
take it up.” 

“Then there would be little reason to 
expect that a jury charged under ordinary 
circumstances would give a verdict in his 
favour.” 

“But it would be for the barristers to 
constitute themselves the judges.” 

“Yes—of their own conduct — only 
that. There I am again! The finest 
ideas about the right thing — and going 
on all the same, with open eyes running 
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my head straight intothe noose! Wilfrid, 
I’m one of the weakest animals in creation. 
What if you found at last that I had been 
deceiving you! What would you say?” 

“ Nothing, Charley — to any one else.” 

“ What would you say to yourself 
then?” 

“JT don’t know. I know what I should 
do.” 

“ What?” 

“Try to account for it, and find as many 
reasons as I could to justify you. That is, 
I would do just as you do for every one 
but yourself.” 

He was silent —plainly from emotion, 
which I attributed to his pleasure at the 
assurance of the strength of my friendship. 

“Suppose you could find none?” he 
said, recovering himself a little. 

“T should still believe there were such. 
Tout comprendre c’est tout pardonner, you 
know.” 

He brightened at this. . 

“You are a friend, Wilfrid! What a 
strange condition mine is! — for ever feel- 
ing I could do this and that difficult thing, 
were it to fall in my way, and yet con- 
stantly failing in the simplest duties — 
even to that of common politeness. I be- 
haved like a brute to Home. He’s a fine 
fellow, and only wants to see a thing to do 
it. J see it well enongh, and don’t do it. 
Wilfrid, I shall come to a bad end. When 
it comes, mind I told you so, and blame 
nobody but myself. I mean what I say.” 

“Nonsense, Charley! It’s only that you 
haven’t active work enough, and get mor- 
bid with brooding over the germs of 
things.” 

“ Oh, Wilfrid, how beautiful a life might 
be! Just look at that one in the New 
Testament! Why shouldn’t J be like that ? 
I don’t know why. I feel as if I could. 
But I’m not, you see — and never shall be. 
I’m selfish, and ill-tempered, and ——” 

“Charley! Charley! There never was 
a less selfish or better-tempered fellow in 
the world.” 

“Don’t make me believe that, Wilfrid, 
or I shall hate the world as well as myself. 
It’s all my hypocrisy makes you think so. 
Because Iam ashamed of what I am, and 
manage to hide it pretty well, you think 
me asaint. That is heaping damnation on 
me.” 

“Take a pipe, Charley, and shut up. 
That’s rubbish!” I said. I doubt much if 
it was what I ought to have said, but I 
was alarmed for the consequences of such 
brooding. “I wonder what the world 
would be like if every one considered him- 
self acting up to his own ideal!” 
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“Tf he was acting so, then it would do 
the worid no harm that he knew it.” 

“ But his ideal must then be a low one, 
and that would do himself and everybody 
the worst kind of harm. The greatest 
men have always thought the least of them- 
selves.” 

“Yes, but that was because they were 
the greatest. A man may think little of 
himself just for the reason that he is little, 
and can’t help knowing it.” 

“ Then it’s a mercy he does know it! 
for most small people think much of them- 
selves.” 

“ But to know it— and to feel all the 
time you ought to be and could be some- 
thing very different, and yet never get a 
step nearer it! That is to be miserable. 
Still it is a mercy to knowit. There is 
always a last help.” 

I mistook what he meant, and thought 
it well to say no more. After smoking a 
pipe or two, he was quieter, and left me 
with a merry remark. 

One lovely evening in spring, I looked 
ftom my bed-room window, and saw the 
red sunset burning in the thin branches of 
the solitary poplar that graced the few 
feet of garden behind the house. It drew 
me out to the park, where the trees were 
all in young leaf, each with its shadow. 
stretching away from its foot, like its long- 
ing to reach its kind across dividing space. 
The grass was like my own grass at home, 
and I went wandering over it in all the 
joy of the new spring, which comes every 
year to our hearts as well as to their . 
picture outside. The workmen were at 
that time busy about the unfinished botan- 
ical gardens, and I wandered thitherward, 
lingering about, and pondering and in- 
venting, until the sun was long withdrawn, 
and the shades of night had grown very 
brown. I was at length sauntering slowly 
home to put a few finishing touches to a 
paper I had been at work upon all day, 
when something about a young couple in 
front of me attracted my attention. They 
were walking arm in arm, talking eagerly, 
but so low that I heard only a murmur. 
I did not quicken my pace, yet was grad- 
ually gaining upon them, when suddenly 
the conviction started up in my mind that 
the gentleman was Charley. I could not 
mistake his back, or the stoop of his 
shoulders as he bent towards his compan- 
ion. I was so certain of him that I turned 
at once from the road, and wandered away 
across the grass: if he did not choose to 
tell me about the lady, I had no right to 
know. But I confess to a strange trouble 
that he had left me out. I comforted my- 
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self, however, with the thought that per- 
haps when we next met, he would explain, 
or at least break, the silence. 
After about an hour, he entered, in an 
excited mood, merry but uncomfortable. 
I tried to behave as if I knew nothing, but 
could not help feeling much disappointed 
when he left me without a word of his 
having had a second reason for being in 
the neighbourhood. 
What effect the occurrence might have 
had, whether the cobweb veil of which I 
was now aware between us would have 
thickened to opacity or not, I cannot tell. 
I dare not imagine that it might. I rather 
hope that by degrees my love would have 
got the victory, and melted it away. But 
now came a cloud which swallowed every 
other in my firmament. The next morn- 
ing brought a letter from my aunt, telling 
me that my uncle had had a stroke, as she 
‘called it, and at that moment was lying 
insensible. I put my affairs in order at 
once, and Charley saw me away by the 
. afternoon coach. 
It was a dreary journey. I loved my 
uncle with perfect confidence and profound 
veneration, a result of the faithful and 
open simplicity with which he had always 
‘behaved towards me. If he were taken 
away, and already he might be gone, I 
should be lonely indeed, for on whom be- 
sides could I + ye with anything like 
the trust which I reposed in him? For, 
conceitedly or not, I had always felt that 
‘Charley rather depended on me — that I 
had rather to take care of him, than to 
‘look for counsel from him. 

. The weary miles rolled away. Early in 
the morning, we reached Minstercombe. 
There I got a carriage, and at once con- 
‘tinued my journey. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
CHANGES. 


I MET no one at the house-door, or in 
the kitchen, and walked straight up the 
stair to my uncle’s room. The blinds 
were down, and the curtains were drawn, 
and I could but just see the figure of my 
aunt seated beside the bed. She rose, 
and without a word of greeting, made 
way for me to pe the form which 
lay upon it stretched out straight and mo- 
tionless. The conviction that I was in the 
presence of death seized me; but instead 
of the wretchedness of heart and soul 
which I had expected to follow the loss of 
my uncle, a something deeper than any 
will of my own asserted itself, and as it 
were took the matter from me. It was as 
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if my soul avoided the sorrow of separa 
tion by breaking with the world of ma- 
terial things, asserting the shadowy nature 
of all the visible, and choosing its part 
with the something which had passed 
away. It was as if my deeper self said to 
my outer consciousness: “1 too am of the 
dead —one with them, whether they live 
orare nomore. Fora little while I am 
shut out from them, and surrounded with 
things that seem: let me gaze on the 
picture while it lasts; dream or no dream, 
let me live in it according to its laws, and 
await what will come next; if an awaking, 
it is well; if only a perfect because dream- 
less sleep, I shall not be able to lament the 
endless separation —but while I know 
myself, [ will hope for something better.” 
Like this at least was the blossom into 
which, under my after brooding, the bud 
of that feeling broke. 

I laid my hand upon my uncle’s fore- 
head. It was icy cold, just like my gran- 
nie’s when my aunt had made me touch it. 
And I knew that my uncle was gone, that 
the slow tide of the eternal ocean had 
risen while he lay motionless within the 
wash of its waves, and had floated him 
away from the shore of ourworld. I took 
the hand of my aunt, who stood like a 
statue behind. me, and led her from the 
room. 

“He is gone, aunt,” I said, as calmly as 
I could. 

She made no reply, but gently withdrew 
her hand from mine, and returned into the 
chamber. I stood a few moments irreso- 
lute, but reverence for her sorrow pre- 
vailed, and I went down the stair, and 
seated myself by the fire. There the 
servant told me that my uncle had never 
moved since they laid him in his bed. 
Soon after, the doctor arrived, and went 
up-stairs; but returned in a few minutes, 
only to affirm the fact. I went again to 
the room, and found my aunt lying with 
her face on the bosom of the dead man. 
She allowed me to draw her away, but 
when I would have led her down, she 
turned aside, and sought her own chamber, 
where she remained for the rest of the 


day. 

i will not linger over that miserable 
time. Greatly as I revered my uncle, I 
was not prepared to find how much he had 
been respected, and was astonished at the 
number of faces I had never seen which 
followed to the churchyard. Amongst 
them were the Coninghams, father and 
son ; but except by a friendly grasp of 
the hand, and a few words of condolence, 
neither interrupted the calm depression 
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rather than grief in which I found myself. 
When I returned home, there was with 
my aunt a married sister, whom I had 
never seen before. Up to this time, she 
had shown an arid despair, and been re- 
gardless of everything about her; but 
now she was in tears. I left them togeth- 
er, and wandered for hours up and down 
the lonely playground of my childhood, 
thinking of many things—most of all, 
how strange it was that, if there were a 
hereafier, for us, we should know posi- 
tively nothing concerning it; that not a 
whisper should cross the invisible line; 
that the something which had looked from 
its windows so lovingly, should have in a 
moment withdrawn, by some back way 
unknown either to itself or us, into a re- 
gion of which all we can tell is that 
thence no prayers and no tears will en- 
tice it, to lift for an instant again the fallen 
curtain, and look out once more. Why 
should not God, I thought, if a God there 
be, permit one single return to each, that 
so the friends left behind in the dark 
might be sure that death was not the end, 
and so live in the world as not of the 
world? 

When I re-entered, I found my aunt 
looking a little cheerful. She was even 
having something to eat with her sister — 
an elderly, country-looking woman, the 
wife of a farmer in a distant shire. Their 
talk had led them back to old times, to 
their parents and the friends of their 
childhood ; and the memory of the long 
dead had comforted her a little over the 
recent loss: for all true hearts death is a 
uniting, not a dividing power. 

“I suppose you will be going back to 
London, Wilfrid?” said my aunt who had 
already been persuaded to pay her sister 
a visit. 

“Tthink I had better,” I answered. 
#When Ihave a chance of publishing a 
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book, I should like to come and write it, 
or at least finish it here, if you will let 
me.” 

“The place is your own, Wilfrid. Of 
poe I shall be very glad to have you 

ere.” 

“The place is yours as much as mine, 
aunt,” I replied. “I can’t bear to think 
that my uncle has no right over it still. 
I believe he has, and therefore it is yours 
just the same — not to mention my own 
wishes in the matter.” 

She made no reply, and I saw that both 
she and her sister were shocked either at 
my ——s the dead man, or at my 
supposing he had any. earthly rights left. 
The next day they set out together, leav- 
ing in the house the wife of the head man 
at the farm to attend to me until I should 
return to town. I had purposed to set 
out the following morning, but I found 
myself enjoying so much the undisturbed 
possession of the place, that 1 remained 
there for ten days; and when I went, it 
was with the intention of making it my 
home as soon as I might: I had grown en- 
amoured of the solitude so congenial to 
labour. Before I left I arranged my un- 
cle’s em, and in doing so, found several 
early sketches which satisfied me that he 
might have distinguished himself in litera- 
ture if his fate had led him thitherward. 

Having given the house in charge to m 
aunt’s deputy, Mrs. Herbert, I at lengt 
returned to my lodging in Camden Town. 
There I found two letters waiting me, the 
one announcing the serious illness of my 
aunt, and the other her death. The latter 
was two ~— old. I wrote to express my . 
sorrow, and excuse my apparent neglect, 
and having made a long journey to see 
her also laid in the earth, I returned to my 
old home in order to make fresh arrange- 
ments. 





Inp1 is taking to all kinds of English institu- 
tions; but with a fashion of its own. People’s 
parks are spreading: but this is only another 
name for Mussulman gardens and maidans. We 
were suspicious of the real civilizing influence 
of a Hindu club at Madras; but our readers 
may be in some degree re-assured, and the 
members of the Reform and Carlton fear no 
travesty of their proceedings. The club has 





outdoor meetings at places which include the 
Government Farm and the Horticultural Gar- 
dens. At the latter establishments, the mem- 
bers have shown great zeal in examining and 
obtaining descriptions of the various grasses, 
cereals, and other plants. Another new feature 
is the establishment of a newspaper, for which 
the members have subscribed a considerable sum. 
; Atheneum, 
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From The Cornhill Magazine. 
AN ESCAPE FROM THE PRISONS OF THE 
“ PIOMBI.” 


In a paper on “The Records of the 
Venetian Inquisition,” published in this 
Magazine for January, 1871, page 41,* the 
writer promised to return on a future 
opportunity to the subject of the “ Con- 
fidants ” employed by the Inquisition, and 
the recorded cases of escape from its 
prisons. 

The two branches of the subject are sin- 
gularly linked together by the strange cir- 
cumstance that the most remarkable man 
in the whole list of the secret agents of 
the Tribunal, was also the hero of the 
most extraordinary by far of the very few 
cases of escape from the prisons of the In- 
quisition that ever occurred. 

This man was the once notorious Gia- 
como Casanova. His extraordinary life and 
adventures made him well known in his 
own day from one end of Europe to the 
other. And his Memoirs, written by him- 
self in his old age, would have made him 
much better known ‘than he is to English 
readers of the present day, were it not 
that the book is one of the most scandal- 
ously licentious and grossly immora! which 
was ever issued from the press. Though 
Casanova was a Venetian by birth and 
education, he has written the memoirs of 
his life in French; and a cheap popular 
edition of the work for general reading 
was published at Paris in 1843, in four 
foolscap octavo volumes. 

It is impossible to recommend any Eng- 
lish person to read this book; but the rep- 
resentation of the state of society, espe- 
cially at Venice about the middle of the 
eighteenth century, is most extraordinary. 
Even to the reader, to whom the social 
condition of Paris under Louis XV. is 
nothing new, the cynicism of corruption 
described as having been universal at 
Venice seems almost past belief. No 
doubt this Giacomo Casanova was a most 
worthless and profligate scoundrel ; and it 
is to be expected that the account given by 
such a man of any society in which he had 
lived, would paint it under its worst as- 
pect. Nevertheless, after all reasonable 
allowance has been made on this score, it 
is impossible to doubt that, with the ex- 
ception perhaps of the latter times of the 
Roman Empire, the world has never seen 
so grossly corrupt a society as that of 
Venice at the time spoken of. It must be 
admitted, too, that the unblushing narra- 
tive of abominations of all sorts, which 
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Casanova has put forth as the story of his 
life, has very much the air of being a truth- 
ful story. He was a man of very consid- 
erable talent, and his book is undeniably 
well written. He constantly gives the 
names of those to whom he is attributing 
the most unheard-of profligacy; and in 
many cases the names so given are well 
known in contemporary history. Some of 
the worst abominations, for instance, nar- 
rated by him, with an utter apparent un- 
consciousness that he is saying anythin 
which ought not to be said, are attributed 
to a Mr. Murray, who was the represent- 
ative of England at Venice at the time 
(1756). The nature, too, of some of the 
things he professes to have done himself, 
is such as to make it seem improbable 
that any man could tell them of himself 
falsely. He relates, for instance, with per- 
fect coolness and impassibility, how he be- 
came a partner in a gambling bank, which 
was fraudulently carried on, and made 
large profits by swindling and false play! 
But his main resource was imposing upon 
the credulity of the wealthy by a pretended 
method of divining the secrets of the fu- 
ture; all which, and the base swindling of 
it, he recounts with perfect self-satisfaction. 
Indeed, one of the most curious features 
of the book, as a picture of the time, is the 
truly wonderful gullibility and fatuous 
credulity which he finds among people of 
all classes of society; just at a time, it is 
curious to remark, when all belief in re- 
vealed religion was giving way. 

Such is the nature of almost every page 
of this extraordinary book. But there is 
one passage of it, of considerable extent, 
which may be read without any offence. 
It consists of the pages in which he de- 
scribes with minute detail, and at consid- 
erable length, the manner of his escape 
from the prisons of the Inquisition. 

There were many other cases, in which 
the same persons were at one period of 
their lives confidential agents of the Tri- 
bunal, and at another its prisoners. But 
in all these instances the employment of 
“confidant” came first; and it was some 
abuse of the position which led to the im- 
prisonment. It was not so in the case of 
Casanova. 

This man was born at Venice in 1725. 
His father had run away from a family in 
a higher social position and had become an 
actor. He ran away with a shoemaker’s 
daughter, who became an actress, and ap- 
peared on the stage with her husband for 
the first time in London in 1727. The 
first part of his memoirs — about a volume 
and a half out of the four volumes —de- 
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scribes with the most unblushing cynicism 
his career at Venice, in such sort as to jus- 
tify what has been said above of the state 
of society at Venice at that period. This 
a of his work brings his story of his 

ife to the July of 1755, when he was thirty 
years old. It was early one morning of 
that month that Casanova received a visit 
from the dreaded “ Fante” of the. Inquisi- 
tion, known popularly at Venice as “ Mes- 
ser grande.” He was ordered to dress 
himself; did so, and found a posse of 
archers in the outer room. “It is singu- 
lar,” he remarks on this occasion, “that at 
London, where everybody is brave, they 
only employ one man to arrest another; 
whereas in my dear country (Venice), 
where everybody is a great coward, they 
require thirty for the same purpose, Per- 
haps it is because the coward in the char- 
acter of assailant is more afraid than the 
coward assailed, a situation which may 
sometimes give to acoward the courage of 
despair.” 

e is taken before the Secretary to the 
Inquisition, who merely looks at him, and 
says to the officer, “ That’s the fellow, is it? 
Put him into safe keeping.” And he is at 
once taken to the terrible “ Piombi.” 
sort of intimation was given to him as to 
the nature of the offence or accusation 
which had led to his arrest, and he pro- 
tests that he was wholly innocent of any 
crime against the State which it would 
have been the duty of the Inquisitors to 
* take cognizance of. But his own account 
of himself describes him as an habitual and 
systematic cheater at play; as habitually 
preying on the credulity of people — 
sundry patricians of Venice among the 
number — by swindling pretences of div- 
ination; as an avowed disbeliever in the 
doctrines of religion; as an habitual dese- 
crator of nunneries and sharer in the profli- 
gacy of their inmates; and surely there is 
enough here to induce a poo which 
considered itself charged with\ the general 
supervision of the conduct of the citizens, 
to dvem it high time to put an end to such 
a career, without having recourse, as Ca- 
sanova in his memoirs has, to the supposi- 
tion that his misfortune was caused by the 
friendship of one of the Inquisitors for a 

lay-writer whose works Casanova had 
bitterly ridiculed. 

He proceeds to describe minutely the 
prison under the roof of the Ducal Palace, 
to which he was conducted ; and any vis- 
itor to the sights of Venice may still sat- 
isfy himself of the perfect accuracy of the 
description. These prisons were enor- 
mously strong wooden boxes, the doors of 
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which opened on the main open space of 
the huge garret beneath the leads of the 
Palace. t one in which Casanova was 
confined was about twelve feet square by 
five and a half feet high, besides a sort of 
recess in one of the sides large enough to 
hold a small bed. This cage was, or 
rather is,— for it remains precisely in statu 
quo,— lighted by a window two feet 
square in the door, which, as the writer 
says, would have rendered the prison tol- 
erably light, had not the main corner- 
beam of the building projected across the 
outer window, from which the borrowed 
light of the prison was derived, so as to 
obscure it almost entirely. For this rea- 
son, and by reason of the extra lowness of 
the den, which made it impossible to stand 
upright in it, and which was caused by the 
situation of it under the corner of the roof, 
this prison in which Casanova was placed, 
was the worst in the whole range of the 
“ Piombi.” 

And when Casanova entered his prison 
it was July ! 

His description of his sufferings there, 
written apparently with the simplicity cf 

erfect truth, is very terrible. He found 
| his prison absolutely void of any article of 
furniture whatsoever, unless a plank one 
foot wide, fixed in the wall at a height of 
|four feet from the floor, could be called 
‘such. In the garret on which the hole in 
his door looked, he saw great numbers of 
immense rats, which compelled him to 
close the shutter belonging to it for fear 
that his prison should be invaded by them. 
The gaoler who conducted him asked him, 
before leaving him, what he would wish to 
eat. He answered, with ill-humour, that 
he had not yet determined. Thereupon 
the man turned on his heel, locked the 
door, and left him. He remained, he says, 
standing with his arms resting on the 
lower frame of the little window for eight 
hours in a sort of stupor. Then, as the 
darkness of night began to deepen the 
| gloom of his prison, he was roused by the 
| sound of the large bell of a clock not far 
off, and was startled and terrified at the 
thought that no human being had come 
near him to bring food or any other nec- 
essary. A transport of rage, he says, 
seized him, and he began to rave and 
scream and shout with the utmost power 
of his voice for a good hour, — of course 
without the smallest indication that any 
human ear heard his cries! 

After this, being perfectly exhausted, he 
threw himself on the floor of his dungeon, 
and slept till he was awakened by the 
‘clock tolling midnight. He relates how, 
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stretching out his hand on awaking, it 
came in contact with another hand cold 
as that of a corpse; how he was overpow- 
ered with horror almost to the losing of 
his senses; how he came to the conclusion 
that the dead body of a prisoner put to 
death in the solitude of that awful place 
must have been put into his cell while he 
slept —as a wens, pee 8, of the fate 
that awaited himself; a how, after 
awhile, he found that it was his own other 
hand which he had grasped, which had be- 
come deadly cold and altogether insensible 
from the arm having been bent under him, 
as he lay on the hard boards. 

There was no more sleeping after that, 
and he sate still listening to the clock as 
it tolled the hours, till at half-past eight, 
the goaler returned to the cell, and asked 
him whether he had yet made up his mind 
what he would like to eat? 

Then he perceived that his long fasting 
had been a punishment for the pert answer 
he had given to his gaoler when asked 
what he would like to eat, and had not 
arisen from any intention on the part of 
the Inquisitors to starve him to death. 

This time he ordered the materials of a 
— dinner, whereupon the gaoler asked 

im for money to buy the things with. 
He had three sequins in his purse, and 
handed one of them to his gaoler. He was 
then asked whether he did not want a bed 
and some articles of furniture ; “ for,” said 
Lorenzo, the gaoler, “if you suppose that 
you are put here for a short time only 
you are mistaken.” The man handed him 
a pencil and paper and told him to write 
down what he wanted. He made out a 
list, and, on reading it to Lorenzo — who 
could not do so himself—was told that 
many of the articles named must be 
scratched out. “Books, paper, pens, ra- 
zors, looking-glass; all that must be 
scratched out, for these things are for- 
bidden here.” Then the man asked 
where he was to go for the bed and ar- 
ticles of clothing and furniture ; and, hav- 
ing received instructions on this point, 
departed. 

At mid-day Lorenzo returned, with two 
or three subordinates, bringing the dinner 
and the other articles, together with an 
ivory spoon, purchased with part of the 
prisoner’s money, and which was the only 
utensil permitted him to eat with. He 
also brought two large volumes, which the 
Secretary, who could not permit him to 
have the books he had asked for (which, 
in truth, were anything but edifying read- 
ing) had sent him as a favour. These 
books turned out to be, one of them, the 
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work of a Spanish nun, entitled The Mys- 
tic City of the Sister Maria de Jesus, of 
Agrada; the other, The Adoration of the 
Holy Ghost of our Lord Jesus Christ, by 
the Jesuit Caravita. 

Despite the bed which it had been al- 
lowed him to have, the following night 
was worse than the one which had pre- 
ceded it. The noise made by the rats, and 
the stunning sound of the great bell of the 
clock of St. Mark, which seemed as if it 
were absolutely in the cell, prevented the 
possibility of sleep. The dreadful heat, 
which drove the prisoner to lay aside every 
article of clothing or covering, and caused 
the perspiration to fall in streams from his 
body, seemed to make the drawing of each 
breath a painful effort. And the innumer- 
able swarms of fleas, which fixed them- 
selves on every part of his body, threw 
him into nervous convulsions and poisoned 
all his blood. 

At the end of nineteen days the three 
sequins, which the prisoner had had in his 
pocket at the time of his arrest, were all 
gone. Lorenzo asked for money to buy 
the morrow’s dinner, and was told that his 
prisoner had none. The next day he came 
and told him that the Tribunal had as- 
signed him fifty sous a day for his main- 
tenance. 

“Seventy-five livres a month,” states 
Casanova, “was more than I needed, inas- 
much as I had no longer any appetite. 
The extreme heat, and the inanition 
caused by want of proper nourishment, 
had enfeebled me. e were in the ‘ Dog- 
days.’ And the power of the sun’s rays, 
which beat directly on my prison, kept.me 
as in a furnace; so that the perspiration 
which flowed from my wretched body 
soaked the floor on either side of the 
chair, on which I was compelled to sit in 
a state of perfect nudity.” 

The next day he was so manifestly ill 
that the gaoler, without any demand on 
his part, brought him a physician. The 
doctor succeeded in curing him of the 
fever which had prostrated him, obtained 
for him a volume of Boéthius instead of 
the volumes of mystic piety which the 
secretary had selected for him; and also 
permission to walk every day in the open 
space of the garret for a few minutes, 
while the gaoler was occupied in making 
his bed and sweeping his cell. 

This permission it was which rendered 

ossible, as the reader will see, that cele- 
sore escape from the “Piombi,” which 
would otherwise have been utterly impos- 
sible. 

One day in November a very startling 
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incident happened. The prisoner was’ 
standing at the little window in the door | 
of his cell, gazing at the outer window, ! 


the light from which was, as has been men- | 
tioned, almost entirely obscured by the | 
huge corner-beam of the roof which pro-| 
jected over it. All of a sudden, Casanova 
saw this immense beam turn a little on) 
its axis towards one side, and then turn! 
slowly back again. He thought for a mo-| 
ment that he must have gone mad, and 
lost the correct use of his senses. But a 
certain swimming of the cell having at the 
same moment nearly thrown him off his 
legs, he doubted not, after a moment of 
reflection, that the phenomenon was caused 
by an earthquake. It was, in fact, a slight 
manifestation of the same earthquake that 
was in that same hour destroying Lisbon. 
It was one day shortly after the earth- 
= that the prisoner took advantage of 
the few minutes’ walk in the garret which 
had been permitted to him, while the 
gaoler was sweeping out his cell, to cast a 
shrewd and curious eye on a variety of 
objects of the kind which may be sup- 
sed to accumulate in the course of years 
in such a place. Among these he spied a 
small polished piece of black marble, which 
he picked up, secreted, and carried back 
with him to his cell, without in the least 
knowing, as he declares, to what use he 
should or could ever put it. It turned out 
afterwards to be touchstone. And upon 
another similar occasion, a few days sub- 
sequently, he found, hidden under a heap 
of old waste-paper, a large iron bolt as 
thick as a man’s thumb, and about a foot 
and a half long. He laid hands on this, 
succeeded in hiding it under the dressing- 
gown he had, and conveying it into his 
cell. A safe hiding-place was found for it 
in the stuffed seat of the arm-chair, which 
he had been allowed to send for. Then, 
with incredible patience and labour, and 
at the cost of wearing and lacerating his 
hands to the bone, he succeeded, by dint 
of rubbing the end of the bolt on the mar- 
ble, in producing a sharp point at the end 
of the former. And thus he was in pos- 
session of a very formidable and effective 
weapon. whether for offence or defence. 
Still he had not as yet the smallest idea 
of what use this weapon could be to him. 
But, after four days of meditation on the 
subject, he determined to attempt making 
with it a hole in the floor of his cell! His 
previous knowledge of the geography of 
the vast palace assured him that his cell | 
must be situated immediately over the! 
room of the Secretary to the Inquisition. 
And his plan was to make a hole in the 
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floor and in the ceiling below it, also of 
wood, large enough for his body to pass 
through it, then to let himself down by 
the sheets of his bed in the night, hide 
himself under the great table in the mid- 
dle of the Secretary's room, and then, as 
soon as the doors should be opened, which 
was regularly done every morning, escape 
from the Palace, trusting that he might be 
able to do so, among the number of peo- 
ple frequenting the stairs and passages of 
the vast building, without attracting at- 
tention. 

Of course the difficulties attending such 
ascheme were enormous. The fir:t that 
arose was the difficulty of preventing his 
gaoler from detecting the work he was en- 
gaged on during its progress, for he had 
reason to think that he should have to 
pierce three very considerable thicknesses 
of plauking before he could reach the pan- 
elling which formed the ceiling of the 
room below. The difficulty was rendered 
greater by the daily habit of the gaoler to 
sweep out his cell, which he himself had 
insisted on being done in the hope of thus - 
alleviating the torment of the fleas. 

This was the plan he conceived for con- 
quering this first obstacle. 

He told the servants of the gaoler who 
swept the cell not todoso. They readily 
enough saved themselves that trouble, and 
nothing was said for a week. But the 
prisoner was far too cautiously cunning to 
trust to this for commencing his oper- 
ations. This was but the beginning of his 
plan. At the end of a week Lorenzo 
asked why he did not choose to have his 
cell swept. 

“ Because, the fact is, the dust so caused 
gives me such an access of cough that I 
am afraid of some fatal accident.” 

“TI will have the floor sprinkled then, 
sir.” 

“ Alas, Lorenzo! that would be worse 
still. The damp would give me a cold, 
which would assuredly kill me with cough- 


ing.” 

So for another week the cell remained 
unswept. At the end of that time, either 
from some suspicion or from thinking the 
operation necessary, the gaoler one morn- 
ing told his men to remove the bed and 
sweep out the cell. He lighted a candle, 
moreover, for the better performing this 
work, which led the prisoner to think that 
his suspicions had been aroused. The cell 
was duly swept, and everything was found 
in proper order. But when Lorenzo made 
his daily visit the next morning, his 
[ewe was coughing with the most 
rightful violence. He exhibited his hand- 
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kerchief soaked with blood, which he had 
carefully drawn from his finger; declared 
that the sweeping of the dust in his cell 
had endangered his life, and that a doctor 
must be called to him. 

The doctor was quite deceived, and vol- 
unteered an anecdote of a case of a young 
man who had broken a blood vessel 
from swallowing dust. The gaoler was 
thoroughly taken in, and swore by all that 
was holy that he would never again sweep 
the cell of a prisoner with such delicate 
lungs. 

en, and not till then, Casanova began 
the long labour of digging a hole in the 
flooring of his cell under his bed. 

Then he was prevented from pursuing 
his work by the arrival of a new prisoner, 
who was made to share his cell. It was 
not till fifteen days after Easter that he 
was delivered from the presence of this 
sharer of his captivity. He then once 
more set to work with redoubled activity, 
fearing the arrival of some new partner 
in his cell. And in three weeks he had 
dug through three thicknesses of plank- 
ing, making together six inches of thick- 
ness. But beneath that he found a floor- 
ing of that sort of mixed marble fragments 
and cement, which is so common in all 
Venetian buildings. This at first made 
him despair, but, with immense difficulty 
and perseverance, he overcame this obsta- 
cle also; and, at the end of four more 
days, had reached the panel which formed 
the ceiling of the room below. 

Just then a new prisoner was again 
brought to share Casanova’s cell. He 
turned out to be an old acquaintance of 
his. And when the new-comer, tormented 
in the same way that Casanova had been, 
demanded; why the cell should not be 
swept out, he found himself obliged to tell 
him the truth, and showed him the prog- 
ress he had made towards a possibility 
of escape. The new-comer promised to 
aid Casanova to descend into the chamber 
—* but declined to attempt flight him- 
self. 

At last, on the 25rd of August, when he 
had been in the “Piombi” rather more 
than a year, the preparations for his flight 
were completed, all but breaking through 
the last skin of the panel of the ceiling — 
which, of course, had been left intact with 
the most minute care; and he fixed the 
night of the 27th for the attempt. But, 
on the 25th, a terrible misfortune hap- 

ened to him. The gaoler on that morn- 
ing, entering his cell with a cheerful .vis- 
age, wished him joy of the good news he 
brought him: he was to be moved from 





that cell, the worst in the whole range, to 
one recently vacated, which had much 
more air and light. 


Here was a blow! That all the painful. 


labour he had so patiently undergone was 
thrown away, was the least part of the 
misfortune. His attempt at evasion would 
infallibly be discovered. 

His only solace in this terrible moment 
was, that his arm-chair, in which the 
sharpened bolt he had prepared with so 
much toil was concealed, was moved into 
the other cell with him. 

Then the storm burst. No sooner was 
the prisoner’s bed removed than the terri- 
bly accusing hole in the floor was but too 
apparent. e gaoler returned to the new 
cell, where the prisoner was, foaming at 
the mouth with rage. And he might well 
be angry; for the escape of a prisoner was 
his own death-warrant. 

His first demand was for the tools with 
which the flooring had been cut, and the 
name of the attendant turnkey who had 
furnished them. The prisoner remained 
mute. The gaoler said savagely that he 
could soon find the means to make him 
speak. 

“If Iam put to the torture, of course I 
must tell the truth. I shall have to con- 
fess that you yourself supplied me with 
the tools!” said Casanova, with unfalter- 
ing steadiness. The subordinates grinned, 
and the goaler, having in vain searched 
the person and cell of the prisoner, rushed 
out of the cell blaspheming horribly, and 
holding his head between his hands in an 
agony of rage and perplexity. 

‘A short time for reflection convinced 
him that his safest plan was to cause the 
hole to be mended, and say nothing about 
it. 

During eight days the goaler revenged 
himself on his prisoner for his attempt at 
evasion by shutting up the window, which 
gave air and light to the cell, and by 
bringing him food that was utterly uneat- 
able. On the ninth day, in compliance 
with the demand of the prisoner, Lorenzo 
brought his account of the expenditure of 
the fifty sous a day allowed by the Tribu- 
nal for Casanova’s keep. He thought fit 
to bring him at the same time an excellent 
roast-fowl, and a basket of lemons, which 
had been sent by a friend of the prisoner’s 
in the town. Casanova, despite the fury 
he had been feeling all these days against 
the goaler, was so pleased that he told the 
man to keep the balance of several sequins 
which resulted from the account. Lorenzo 
then, in milder fashion, strove to persuade 
Casanova to tell him how he had obtained 
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the tools needed for making the hole in 
the other cell. The prisoner calmly re- 
lied that he himself (the goaler) had 
urnished them to him. Then in answer 
to his adjurations and entreaties for ex- 
planation as.to what the prisoner meant, 
and how he (Lorenzo) had supplied him 
with tools, he replied gravely that he 
would tell him, and would tell him with 
perfect truth ; but that he would only do 
so in the presence of the Secretary ! 

The unhappy goaler was checkmated, 
cowed, and beaten. He ended by implor- 
ing his prisoner to say no word more upon 
the subject, and to remember that he was 
a poor man, who had a wife and family de- 
pending upon him, and who would as- 
suredly be ruined by the discovery of 
what the prisoner had done, despite his 
vigilance. 

enceforward the relations between 
prisoner and goaler were more amicable. 
And the unlucky man began a course of 
indulgences, which eventually led to the 
escape of his captive. 

Casanova begged for books to read. 
He had read all those that had been 
allowed to him. The goaler said ‘that 
there was a prisoner in a neighbouring 
cell who had several books, which no doubt 
he would be willing to lend to his fellow- 
prisoner. 

The captive in the neighbouring cell 
turned out to be a monk, imprisoned for 
licentious conduct. He made no difficulty 
in lending his books. Casanova lent his 
in return. And thus a system of corre- 
— was readily established between 

em. 


Ever since Casanova’s removal into his 
new cell, and the discovery of the hole in 
the floor of the old one, the goaler or his 
assistants had every morning sounded 
every part of the floor and walls of his 
prison. But he observed that they never 
thought of sounding the ceiling! He at 
once determined that it must be by that 
way alone that he could escape. 

But how was it possible for him to get 
at the ceiling? or, even if he could do so, 
how could the long labour of making a 
hole through the solid woodwork of it be 
accomplished either in one day or without 
immediately attracting the attention of his 
goaler ? 

The scheme he hit upon was this. —In 
the first place he communicated all his 
plans to his neighbouring prisoner the 
monk, and found him willing to join in an 
attempt at-escape. Then he instructed 
him to cause the goaler to buy for him 
several of the ordinary devotional broad- 
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sides, with prints of the virgin and saints, 
etc. And these.he was to stick up all 
about the sides of his cell, as for purposes 
of devotion; and behind one of these, 
constantly replaced so as to conceal the 
work, a hole was to be made by the monk 
in the side of his cell. There remained, 
however, the great difficulty of conveying 
the invaluable sh: ned bolt to the monk, 
without which he had no means of even 
attempting the work. At last there seemed 
to be an opportunity of attempting this. 
It was a chance!—one involving tre- 
mendous risk! But then every portion of 
the scheme necessarily involved risks 
which offered only a small chance of ulti- 
mate success; and if the thing was to be 
attempted at all, it was useless to recoil 
before such chances. 

One of the volumes lent by the monk to 
Casanova was a large folio, bound in 
parchment loose at the back, in the fashion 
in which old books, especially Italian 
books, are often seen. Casanova tried to 
conceal the bolt inside the binding of the 
back of this book. The weapon was too 
long! It protruded nearly an inch at 
either end! Nevertheless his powers of 
invention were not yet finally conquered. 
Some festival occurred, on which a certain 
sort of cake, or pudding, of maccaroni, 
made with much oil, was usually eaten. 
Casanova told the gaoler that he wished, 
in return for the kindness received from 
his neighbour prisoner, to send him and 
the companion in his cell (for there was 
another prisoner in the monk’s cell, a cer- 
tain Conte Asquin, an old and immensely 
fat man,) a dish of maccaroni for the festi- 
val, prepared by his own hands. He fur- 
nished the money necessary for buying 
the different articles, and then saying that 
he meant to do the thing as handsomely 
as possible, begged the gaoler to bring 
him the largest dish he could get. The 
manner was, it seems, to prepare maccaro- 
ni after this fashion in one of those very 
large, flat, shallow copper dishes, which 
are still so frequently seen in Italy. All 
the preparations were accomplished ac- 
cordi::g to the prisoner’s wishes. He pre- 
pared his plat, taking especial care that 
the dish should be filled with oil to the 
very brim, so that it could only be carried 
with great care, and in the most perfect 
equilibrium. Then he placed it on the 
folio with the precious bolt in it, sticking 
out at either end, but not so far as not to 
be hidden by the dish. Then, when the 
gaoler came, he told him to take the book 
and the dish together into the neighbour- 
ing cell. He put them himself into the 
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man’s hands, laughingly begging him to 
take the utmost care not to spill the oil. 
Of course the monk had been informed of 
the whole scheme, and knew with what 
precautions he was to receive the present. 

All went well; and the unconscious gaol- 
er thus himself carried the weapon which 
was to open a way for the escape of the 
captives! 

he plan of sticking up pictures of 
saints on the sides of the monk’s cell, so 
as to hide his operations on them with the 
bolt turned into a spike, also succeeded 
aye In a few days he had made a 
ole in the wooden wall of the cell, and 
was able to get out of it, and on to the 
roof of that in which Casanova was con- 
fined: on which he began his operations, 
taking extreme care, of course, to leave a 
thin skin of wood untouched till the mo- 
ment of evasion should have arrived. 

This was eventually fixed for the 31st 
of October at mid-day. The morning visit 
of the gaoler and his assistants would be 
then over, and (unless in consequence of 
some unusual occurrence) there would be 
no fear of any further visit till the next 
morning. At mid-day precisely he heard 
the monk on the ceiling above him, and in 
a very few minutes more the thin crust of 
wood, which alone remained, was broken 
through, and the monk descended into 
Casanova’s cell. 

The next difficulty to be overcome arose 
from the fear and misgivings of his accom- 
plice, who, despite the success of their en- 
terprise up to that point, began to feel sure 
that they never should succeed in getting 
absolutely free out of the Palace. His 
lamentations, predictions of failure, and 
reproaches when he found that the enter- 
prise was a more arduous one than he had 
anticipated, had to be listened to, not 
without infinite disgust, by the bolder 
spirit, on whom was now cast all the diffi- 
culty of the undertaking. And these 
difficulties, already overcome, were as 
nothing to those now before them. 

- The first step, however, after they had 
got on to the top of the cell, through the 
ole which the monk had made, presented 
no great difficulty. This was to rip open 
a sufficient portion of the leaden roofing 
of the Palace to allow them to pass out on 
to the roof; and by the help of the sharp- 
ened bolt this was readily accomplished. 
To reach the ridge of the roof was a mat- 
ter of much greater difficulty. It had been 
necessary to wait till midnight before get- 
ting on to the roof, because it was a bright 
moonlight night: all Venice would be 
walking on the Square of St. Mark; the 
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fugitives would have been seen on the 
roof; and it was, therefore, absolutely es- 
sential to wait till the moon had gone 
down. But in the meantime a thick fog 
arose, which, if it had the advantage of 
increasing the darkness, brought with it 
the very serious disadvantage of making 
the leads so slippery that it was with the 
most extreme difficulty that they were 
able to crawl on hands and knees up the 
steep ascent. Of course a slip would 
have been immediately fatal. By dint of 
exceeding exertion, Casanova mainly drag- 
ging up the monk as well as himself, they 
succeeded in seating themselves astride 
the ridge. 

The next step was to find some means 
of fixing the end of the rope by which 
they were to let themselves down into the 
piazza from the roof. This rope had been 
—- by the assiduous labour of the 

ours between the last morning visit of 
the goaler and the time of escape; and 
was composed of all their bedding torn 
into shreds, twisted and carefully knotted. 
They had enough of it to reach from the 
roof to the ground; but a long and scru- 
pulous examination of the entire roof 
served only to show unmistakably that 
there was no possibility of fixing the rope 
to any object that could be trusted to hold 
it 


Then truly the prospect began to look 
very black indeed! To give up all hope 
of escape and return to their cells was by 
no means the worst before them. It would 
have been absolutely impossible to con- 
ceal the traces of their outbreak, and con- 
demnation to the “ Pozzi” * for life would 
have been the sure consequence. Rather 
than that, Casanova was thoroughly re- 
solved to precipitate himself into the 
Canal that runs between the Ducal Palace 
and the prison on the other side of the 
“Bridge of Sighs.” 

At last in the course of his examination 
of every part of the roof, he observed a 
small garret window in that slope of the 
roof which looked towards the Canal. 
To descend the slope of the roof, though 
not less dangerous, was far less difficult 


* The “ Pozzi,” — literally ‘* wells,” — are a-range 
of prisons, yet more terrible than the ‘“ Piombi,” 
constructed among the foundations of the Ducal 
Palace, without light, and accessible only by a dark 
stair leading from the first floor of the Palace, and 
by a little postern on the level of the Canul, under- 
neath the “ Bridge of Sighs,” by which the bodies 
of executed criminals, and of those who died there, 
were removed. Thus, the gorgeous public life of 
Venice, the assemblies of its senators and states- 
men, the stately ceremonial of its receptions, were 
all tr ted with despair and wailing over their 
heads, and despair and wailing under their feet! 
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than to climb up it. Casanova let him- 
self slide down, trusting to his power of 
directing himself forwards and being 
pulled up by the little roof of the win- 
dow. He succeeded in this. Then lying 
along the ridge of this little roof on his 
stomach, with his legs extended up the 
slope of the main roof above it, he pro- 
jected his head far enough over the edge 
of the roof of the window to see that it 
was a small window of little panes set in 
lead, and protected by an iron grating. 
Of course the window soetheand little. 
But the iron grating? 

With infinite labour, at the most fright- 
ful risk of being precipitated into the 
Canal below, and with hands lacerated 
and bleeding, Casanova, after a quarter of 
an hour’s work, succeeded in wrenching 
the grating from the wall with his trusty 
sharpened bolt. Then he returned to the 
spot on the main ridge of the roof where 
he had left his companion, who received 
him with a torrent of imprecations for 
having been so long absent. Neverthe- 
less, he continued to labour for his escape 
as well as for his own. Having succeeded 
in getting the monk on the roof of the 
now open little window, it was not very 
difficult for one of the two to be let down 
through the window by means of the cord 
by the other. But how was the second to 
follow? ‘The monk absolutely refused to 
help Casanova to descend. The latter, 
therefore, tied the cord round the body of 
the former, and succeeded in letting him 
down till he reached a floor. They found 
that the distance from the window to the 
floor was at least fifty feet. And now 
Casanova was alone on the roof, utterly at 
aloss to find the means of rejoining his 
companion. At last, after much search, 
he discovered on a remote part of the 
roof a ladder left there by workmen. 
With considerable labour and difficulty he 
succeeded in dragging it to the little ridge 
roof over the small garret window. But 
then came the question how, unaided by 
any other hand, he was to get one end of 
the long ladder in at the window. Below 
the window, it is to be understood, there 
was nothing save a few yards of very 
steeply sloping leads, a narrow stone cor- 
nice gutter, and then—the sheer fall of 
some two hundred feet into the Canal be- 
low! The extreme difficulty and peril of 
the operation to be performed may be 
readily conceived ! 

Perched on the roof of the garret win- 
dow, however, he did contrive, by the aid 
of his cord of bedclothes, to get one end 
of the ladder into the aperture of the 
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window, and to pull it onwards till the 
end struck against the roof of the window 
in the inside. In this position it is easy to 
understand that no amount of force could 
make it enter further, save by raising the 
other end, which projected far beyond the 
extreme edge of the roof of the Palace. 
There was nothing for it, therefore, but to 
attempt this. Casanova let himself slip 
down on his stomach till the toes of his 
feet rested against the outside of the mar- 
ble gutter which forms the cornice of the 
roof, —the toes only, for the gutter was 
too shallow to admit of more. In this po- 
sition he strove to raise the ladder, hav- 
ing, as will be understood, a strong lever- 
age against him, inasmuch as the part pro- 
jecting beyond the fulcrum formed by his 
hand was much longer than that between 
his hand and the other end inside the 
window. 

While using his utmost effort to accom- 
plish this, he raised himself on his knees 
in order to exert more strength; his toes 
slipped, and he was launched over the 
edge of the roof, till, by one of those in- 
stinctive and despairing efforts of which a 
man is capable only in similar desperate 
circumstances, he found himself arrested 
in his downward course by the clinging 
of his elbows to the cavity of the gutter. 
“A horrible moment,” he says, writing 
many years afterwards when an old man, 
“at which I still shudder, and which it is, 

thaps, impossible to imagine in all its 

orror. The natural instinct of preserva- 
tion caused me, almost without knowing 
what I was doing, to exert my utmost 
strength to cling on, and—I am almost 
tempted to say miraculously —I suc- 
ceeded.” 

Lacerated, bleeding, trembling, stream- 
ing with perspiration at every pore, he did 
succeed in regaining his position on the 
roof. The effort, which had so nearly cost 
him his life, had pushed the ladder three 
or four feet further into the window; and 
the remainder of the task of rejoining the 
monk on the floor of the room into which 
the window opened was comparatively easy. 

As also was the remainder of his escape 
from the Palace. There were a few doors 
to be broken open, but the trusty weapon 
which had already stood him in such good 
stead, soon disposed of them. And in 
that vast building at that hour of the 
night, and especially just at that time of 
the year, when it was the habit of Vene- 
tian officers of state to take a few days’ 
holiday at their estates on the mainland, 
— was little danger of any noise being 

eard. 
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After the breaking, more or less difficult, 
of a few doors, the fugitives found them- 
selves at the head of the great staircase, 
so well known to travellers, which leads 
from the great corridor, running round 
the interior of the court of the Palace on 
the first floor. Thence the way was per- 
fectly open to them to the head of the yet 
better known “giant” stairs, and at the 
foot of- them to the main door of the 
Palace. This was shut and locked, be- 
cause it was not yet the hour at which it 
was opened in the morning. It stands 
always open all day, but Casanova judged 
that it was wisest not to wait for that 
hour of the’*morning. Having first re- 
paired as well as he could the mischief 
done both to his flesh and his clothes by 
the various incidents of his escape — 
which it was not so easy to do, for both 
clothes and limbs were torn to bits and 
covered with blood, but he had still the 
bundle containing his wardrobe with him 
—he showed himself at one of the grated 
windows looking from the court on to the 
piazza. 

Then some early passer-by saw him, and 
went to tell the porter that there was a 
man locked up in the court. Casanova 
says that, dressed as he was, he looked 
just like a man who had left a ball and 
passed the rest of the night in debauch- 
ery and disorder. The monk was dressed 
like a peasant. Placing himself close to 
the door, with the monk behind him, 
and grasping his sharpened bolt in his 
hand, thoroughly determined to strike 
the porter down with it if he should 
make any resistance to his exit, he 
awaited the opening of the door; and 
the instant it was opened glided through 
it on to the open piazza. The porter 
seemed too much struck with amazement 
to do aught but stand agape and stare, 
so there was no need for violence; and 
Casanova and his companion, passing 
quickly to the “riva” of the “ piazzetta,” 
had no difficulty in finding a couple of 
gondoliers to take them to Mestre, 

But the escaped prisoner knew too well 
the ways of the power against which he 
was trying the resources of his — 
and wit, to imagine for an instant that he 
was really free till he had placed himself 
on the further side of the frontier of the 
territory of the Republic; and the near- 
est point at which this could be accom- 
plished was the boundary separating the 








dominions of Venice from those of the 
Bishop of Trent. 

This, after a variety of adventures and 
hair-breadth escapes, which cannot here be 
related at length, he succeeded in accom- 
plishing. 

Before leaving Mestre he found himself 
face to face with a “sbirro,” or officer in 
the employment of the Inquisition, who 
knew him personally and knew that he 
ought then to have been in the “ piombi” 
of the Ducal Palace. Fortunately the 
spot was solitary, and he escaped by men- 
acing the life of the officer. This anger, 
as well as many others, was brought upon 
him by the selfishness, cowardice, and im- 
becility of the monk his companion, whom 
nevertheless he would not desert (much to 
his honour, if his own account is to be 
credited) till he saw him safe and pro- 
vided for in Germany. One night he 
passed in the house of a chief officer of the 
police of the Inquisition, who was absent 
from home scouring the country in search 
of him, and to whose wife he represented 
that he was a friend of her husband. 

At Munich he found friends who took 
him with them to Paris, where, as ever, he 
once more fell on his legs, and began a 
new course of very extraordinary adven- 
tures, of which by no means the least 
curious was that which made him, about 
eighteen years subsequently, a “confidant ” 
— i.e. spy and informer — of the Tribunal, 
whose means of action he stigmatizes as 
infamous, when they were exerted against 
himself. 

The special business for the sake of 
which he was in the first instance em- 
ployed was the difficult and delicate one 
of preventing certain Armenian monks, 
who had separated themselves from the 
well-known Armenian convent existing on 
one of the islands of the lagoon under the 
protection of Venice, from obtaining an 
establishment at Trieste. This he accom- 
plished to the satisfaction of his employ- 
ers; and his communications with the ter- 
rible Tribunal on the subject are suffi- 
ciently curious to, be worth condensing 
from the highly interesting volumes of re- 
cords which Signor Bazzoni has made 
known to historical students. 

But this paper has already run to too 
great a length for it to be possible to 
attempt doing so on the present occa- 
sion. 
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From The Athenzeum. 
M. AUBER. 


Last Monday we received from Paris 
the news of the death of Auber, who 
died in his house in the Rue St. Georges 
on the 13th inst., whilst the Communists 
were pulling down the mansion of his near 
neighbour and intimate friend, M. Thiers. 
It is affirmed that the venerable musician, 
who had not quitted his residence during 
the siege of Paris by the Germans, an 
who never lost his spirits during that 
eventful period, was so saddened ly the 
civil war that he ceased to care for life, 
and at last refused to take ordinary nour- 
ishment, preferring to leave a world by 
the distractions of which he was sickened. 
He had even lost his affection for his be- 
loved Erard, an ancient pianoforte of 
« 41-2 octaves on which he had for nearly 
threescore years struck the chords which 
have vibrated through the world. To 
follow minutely the career of the ac- 
knowledged chief of the French Opera 
school,— of the composer who was the 
real representative of National Art at the 
Salle Favart, to give any analysis of some 
fifty operas, which he composed between 
1813 and 1868,—to canvass his acts as 
Principal of the “ Conservatoire,” — to de- 
scribe the fascinating manners of this 
polished Parisian of the old school, — to 
narrate the innumerable anecdotes of his 
witty sayings, and to particularize his nu- 
merous acts of kindness and benevolence 
during his long career, would be an impos- 
sible task within the limits of an obituary 
notice in the Atheneum. 

M. Auber was born at Caen, on the 29th 
of January, 1784; he was the son of a 
printseller, and was intended for commer- 
cial pursuits. He was for a short time a 
clerk in a merchant’s counting-house in 
London: but he had studied the pianoforte 
as an. amateur, and mercantile matters 
were not to his taste. He returned to his 
beloved Paris, never more to leaveit. His 
first essays in composition were Romances 
for the voice. He next composed for a 
violoncellist, M. Lamare, solos for the in- 
strument; and this experience led to a 
violin-concerto, which was played at the 
Conservatoire Concerts by M. Mazas, and 
which has been heard in London, executed 
by M. Sainton. His early trial of opera 
was for amateurs; the piece first launched 
by him was “ Le Séjour Militaire,” in 1813, 
written for the Salle Favart; and he did 
nothing again until 1819, when ill-success 
attended his “Testament et les Billets- 
Doux.” Auber was unlucky in his first 
librettist, M. de Planard. When he coa- 
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lesced with Scribe and Mélesville, in 1823, 
in the three-act opera, “Leicester,” the 
tide turned in his favour. He was still 
more fortunate with “La Neige,” and his 
triumph with the “Macon,” in 1825, was 
most pronounced. Auber, after working 
with Scribe and Germain Delavigne, en- 
tered into an alliance with the former; 
and from the date of this union the names 
of Scribe and Auber became celebrated 
throughout Europe. A brief summary of 
their joint doings will convey a notion of 
the popularity of the majority of their 
productions and of the failure of some out 
of the long list. For the Grand Opéra 
they produced “La Muette de Portici,” 
1828; “Le Dieu et la Bajadére,” 1830; 
“Le Philtre,” 1831; “Le Serment,” 1832; 
“ Gustave,” 1833; “Le Lac des Fées,” 
1839; “L’Enfant Prodigue,” 1850; “ Zer- 
line,” 1851. For the Opera Comique, 
“Fiorella,” 1826; “La Fiancée,” 1829; 
“Fra Diavolo,” 1830; “Lestocq,” 1834; 
“Le Cheval de Bronze,” 1835; “ Actéon,” 
“Les Chaperons Blanes,” and L’Ambassa- 
drice,” 1836; “Le Domino Noir,” 1837; 
“ Zanetta,” 1840; “ Les Diamants de la Cou- 
ronne,” 1841; “La Part du Diable,” 1843; 
“La Siréne,” 1844; “La Barcarolle,” 1845; 
“ Haydée,” 1847; “Marco Spada,” 1850; 
“Manon Lescaut,” 1856; “La Circassi- 
enne,” 1861; “La Fiancée du Roi de 
Garbe,” 1864. Scribe in the few above- 
cited works was aided by M. de Saint- 
Georges, M. Mélesville, M. Germain Dela- 
vigne, and M. Mazéres. Auber’s last opera, 
and a charming work it is, as fresh and 
melodious as the efforts of his earlier 
years, was produced at the Opéra Comique, 
on the 15th of February, 1868. It was 
entitled “Le Premier Jour de Bonheur,” 
and the libretto was by MM. D’Ennery 
and Cormon. The enthusiasm of the au- 
dience for the patriarch will not easily be 
forgotten by the amateurs who were pres- 
ent on that interesting occasion. Auber 
has composed music for two ballets, founded 
on his operas “Marco Spada” and “Le 
Cheval de Bronze.” The last-mentioned 
work, it must be remarked, was the founda- 
tion of the Offenbach school, which Ros- 
sini was wont to imitate so humorously 
with one finger on the pianoforte. Auber 
worked once, in 1831, in the opera of “ La 
Marquise de Brinvilliers,” with Cherubini, 
Carafa, Batton, Berton, Blangini, Boieldieu, 
Paer, and Hérold, all of whom he survived. 
The qualities of grace, elegance, sponta- 
neity, originality, have been cheerfully con- 
ceded to Auber by all critics, however ad- 
verse; but power and passion and grand- 
eur were attributes which it is denied that 
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he possessed. This, to a certain extent, is 
true; Auber’s music was essentially gay 
and vivacious, coquettish and fascinating. 
He was not a Raphael, a Michael Angelo, 
or a Rubens in music; but he was a genre 
composer of the first class. In “ Masa- 
niello,” however, he did attain breadth of 
effect and grandeur; and his Prayer, ex- 
tracted from an early Mass, is unsurpassed 
for devotional intensity. His orchestral 
Preludes rank with those of the first mas- 
ters. In the “Domino Noir” and the 
“ Diamants de la Couronne ” his melodious 
inspirations were manifested in the highest 
degree. There is in all his music piquancy 
and picturesqueness. The forms are his 
own; the type is his own creation. Imi- 
tators have abounded; but Auber’s esprit 
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is not to be copied, for it was in his nature. 
He conveyed in notation what he could so 
brilliantly express in conversation. He 
was a charming causeur; he had his mot 
and his epigram always ready. His cyni- 
cism was cheerful, not bitter. Those who 
have had the good fortune to listen to a 
assage-at-arms in art between Auber, 
ssini, and Meyerbeer, in the presence 
of the celebrated Berryer, can recollect 
the totally distinct characteristics of the 
Frenchman, the Italian, and the German. 
The familiar face of Auber, walking on 
the Boulevard des Italiens, will no more 
be seen. His works will survive and per- 
petuate his name as a Musician; his acts 
of kindness will be remembered, and cause 
his memory to be respected as a Man. 





OpouRs AND THEIR ACTION ON THE HEALTH. 
— The following remarks apwear in a late num- 
ber of La Presse médicale belge. A knowledge 
of perfumes reaches to the most remote antiq- 
uity. The Jews made use of them in the time 
of Moses. They were highly esteemed by the 
Greeks in the time of the wise but rigorous 
Solon. Their use was carried to excess by the 
Romans; and finally, in our times, they appear 
to have arrived at their utmost perfection and 
delicacy. It has been reserved also for the pres- 
ent day to use them in the greatest profusion. 
But if the perfumes that are everywhere found, 
and can be extracted by certain processes, may 
be used with safety, this cannot be said in every 
case of the odours that are naturally exhaled by 
flowers, leaves, or fruits. Their action on the 
economy in @ limited space, and especially dur- 
ing the night in a closed chamber, deserves to 
be noticed. It manifests itself by serious dis- 
order, headache, syncope, and even by asphyxia 
if their action is too long prolonged. In ner- 
vous persons numbness may occur in all the 
members, convulsions, and loss of voice, but in 
general only a state of somnolence, accompanied 
by feebleness and retardation of the action of 
the heart. This state is often associated with 
well marked dimness of vision. Amongst the 
flowers that are most deleterious may be men- 
tioned the lily, hyacinth, narcissus, crocus, 
rose, carnation, honeysuckle, * compe violet, 
elder, &c. In addition to thedanger caused by 
their smell should be mentioned their action on 
the air. During the night flowers actively pro- 
duce carbonic acid, which is injurious to health. 
Majendie even cites a case of death caused by a 
large bouquet of lilies which the sufferer, a pre- 
viously healthy woman, had slept with in her 
bedroom. Amongst the more dangerous plants 
may be mentioned the walnut, the bay-tree, and 
hemp. The action of these is well known, the 
latter indeed producing a kind of drunkenness. 





Tue last part of the Zeitschrift jiir Biologie 
contains the results of an elaborute series of ex- 
periments by Gustave Meyer of Oldenburg on 
the effects of feeding dogs and man on bread 
alone, and bread mingled with meat and other 
articles of diet. He shows what indeed has 
long been known, that to feed either animals or 
man on bread alone is a great waste of material, 
and that immense quantities must be given in 
order that the body should lose no flesh, whilst 
on the other hand the addition of some, even 
though a small quantity, of meat is economical. 
He demonstrates that the tissues of the body 
become more watery with insufficient food, 
which renders the whole organism less capable 
of resisting injurious influences. In his exper- 
iments on man he endeavoured to ascertain 
which of the several kinds of bread in ordinary 
use (white bread, rye bread, black bread) was 
absorbed in greatest amount during its passage 
through the alimentary canal, and found that 
white wheaten bread occupies the first place, 
then leavened rye bread, then the bread (rye) 
pes by the Horsford-Liebig process, and 

tly the Pumpernickel (North German black 
bread).. Nevertheless, the first is not so satisfy- 
ing to the feeling of hunger as the three latter, 
and is more expensive in every point of view. 
He denies the great nutritious value often at- 
tributed to bran, since the nitrogenous com- 
pounds it contains are mingled with much non- 
assimilable matter, but admite that if these 
could be extracted and were then returned to 
the flour, the best results would be obtained, as 
the meal already contains abundance of salts. 


Coat is cropping up everywhere. Coal of 
excellent quality has been discovered near the 
silver mines of Caracoles, in Bolivia. The 
Oregon territory, Alaska, and California, are 
nae. gaa publishing analyses of coals dis- 
cov 








